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ABSTRACT 

This report is designed as a guide for policymakers 
and practitioners interested in designing more effective staff 
development practices. It provides information about elements of 
effective staff development practices identified through a review of 
research and site visits to niiie staff development programs 
identified as providing effective training for adult education 
teachers and volunteer instructors. Chapter I is an introduction. 
Chapter II presents two dimensions of effective staff development 
practices. Four elements associated with delivery of training 
services are discussed: experienced and dedicated training 
administrators and staff, decentralized training services, systematic 
follow-up of training, and evaluation procedures. Five elements 
associated with content of effective training services are addressed: 
providing training services responsive to needs of teachers and 
volunteer instructors, involving participants in the learning 
process, modeling appropriate instruction, placing learning within a 
theoretical framework, and providing appropriate training topics. 
Chapter III presents summary descriptions of training at the nine 
study sites. Each summary includes the following: a brief overview of 
the program's administrative structure, training topics, follow-up 
activities, key elements of the program, and recommendations for 
designing more effective staff development programs. Appendixes 
describe the specific objectives, research questions, and methodology 
for the Site visits and an outline of other research activities 
undertaken by the same study. (YLB) 
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KEY ELEMENTS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
TEACHER AND VOLUNTEER TRAINING PROGRAMS 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Staff development for aduh education teachers and volunteer instructors is 
considered to be one of the major weaknKses of adult basic and English as a second 
language (ABE and ESL) education. Training is generally not a priority of adult 
education programs. At best, instructors receive a few days of traiiiing per year through 
voluntary attendance at workshops, conferences, or seminars. Training is usually 
delivered through single sessions and in a format that does not result in lasting growth or 
change for adult educators. Much of the time devoted to staff development focuses on 
administrative concerns and procedures, or on motivational presentations. 

This report is designed as a guide for policymakers and practitioners interested in 
designing more effective staff development practices. It has been prepared as part of a 
"Study of ABE/ESL Instructor Training Approaches" which is supported by the U.S. 
Department of Education's Office of Vocational and Adult Education. The report 
provides information about elements of effective staff development practices that were 
identified through a review of research, especially information about staff development in 
grades K-12, and site visits to nine staff development programs identified as providing 
effective training for adult education teachers and volunteer instructors. The staff 
development programs visited are: 

Adult Basic Literacy Educators Network (ABLE), Washington 

Adult Community Education Network (ACE), Delaware 

ESL Teacher Training Institute, California 

Literacy Training Network (LTN), Minnesota 

Dade County Adult Assessment System (DCAASE), Florida 

Project Read, California 

City University of New York (CUNY), New York 

New Jersey Bureau of Program Development, Evaluation, and Training, 
New Jersey 

System for Adult Basic Education Support (SABES), Massachusetts 

Two dimensions of effective staff development practices are presented in the next 
chapter of this report: those associated with the delivery of training services and those 
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associated with training content. The four elements associated with the delivery of 
training services discusf ed in this report are: 

• Experienced and dedicated training administrator and staff; 

• Decentralized training services; 
Systf^matic follow-up of training; and 

• Evaluation procedures. 

The five elements associated with the content of effective training services 
presented are: 

Providing training services responsive to the needs of teachers and 
volunteer instructors; 

• Involving participant in the learning process; 
Modeling appropriate instruction; 

Placing learning within a theoretical framework; and 

Providing training topics appropriate for adult education teachers and 
volunteer instructors. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Staff development for adult education teaeb^ and volunteer instructors is 
considered to be owi of the major weaknesses of adult basic and English as a second 
language (ABE and ESL) education. Training is generally not a priority of adult 
education programs. At best, insttuctors receive a few days of training per year through 
voluntiuy attendance at workshops, conferences, or seminars. Training is usually 
delivered through single sessions and in a format that does not result in lasting growth or 
change for adult educators.^ Mudi of the time devoted to staff development focuses on 
administrative concerns and procedures, or on motivational presentations. 

Despite consensus among researchers, practitioneis, and policymakers that the 
lack of mtining is a problem for the adult education field, providing training 
opportunities is not a simple task. Factors impeding the deUvesy of training include: 
limited financial resources to support instructional services in general and instructor 
training in particular, the part-time nature of the ABE and ESL deliveiy system, the 
predominance of part-time teachers and volunteer instructors^ and their high rate of 
turnover. Lack of professionalization within the adult education instructional force is 
another constraint impeding the development of effective staff development activities. 
Adult education teachers, unHke their K-12 counterparts, generally receive little or no 
compensation (either monetarify or in release time) for staff development, and time is 
not usually allocated for teachers and volunteer instructors to prepare lesson plans or 
classroom materials, or to pursue new learning experiences and to experiment in the 
classroom. 

The challenge for the adult education field is to design a suitable and effective 
system for training adult educators within the constraints of the ABE and ESL deliveiy 
system. This report is designed as a guide for poliqrmakers and practitioners interested 
in designing more effective staff development practices. The report provides information 
about elements of effective staff development practices that were identified through a 
review of rescsarch, especially information about staff development in grades K-12, and 
site visits to nine staff development programs identified as providing effective training for 
adult education teachers and volunteer instructors (see Exhibit I-l). A description of the 
specific objectives, research questions, and methodology for the site visits is presented as 
Appendix A. 



^ For a comprehensive summary of staff development in the adult education field see 
"pbbetts, et al., The Delivery and Content of Training for Adult Education Teachers and 
Voluntesr Instructors . Washington, D.C.: Pelavin Associates, 1991. 
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EXmBFTM 
Staff Development Study Sites 











AduU Basic litency Educators 
Network (ABLE), WA 


Seattle Central Community 
Gott^ 


StatCfvide 


ABEandESL 
teadieis and 


volunteer 
instructors 


Adult Community Education 
Netwoik (AGE), DE 


Delaware Technical and 
Community College 


Statewide 


ABE and ESL 
teachers and 
volunteer 
instructors 


1 KLTeacner irainiing 
1 Institute* CA 


nSiJClilllOll %Ji wuUwtuio 

School Administraton 


Statfiwidc 


ESL teacheis 


Literacy Training ^iecwonc 
(LTN),MN 




Statewide 


ABE and ESL 
teacheis 


Dade County Adult 
Assessment sysieni 
PCAASE), FL 


Dade County Public 


Local 


ESOL 
teachers 


Project Read, CA 


San Francisco Public 
Libraiy 


Local 


Volunteer 
Instructors 


Oty Univwsity of New York 
(CUNY), NY 


City University of New 
York 


Local 


ADC anO Cdlrf 

teachers 


New Jersey Bureau of Program 
j Development, Evaluation, and 
1 Training, NJ 


New Jersey Bureau of 
Development, Evaluation, 
and Training 


Statewide 


ABE and ESL 
teachers 


System for Adult Basic 
Education: Support (SABES), 

r 


World Education 


Statewide 


ABE and ESL 
teachers and 
volunteer 

instructors 
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Two dimensions of effective staff development practices are presented in the next 
Chapter of this report: those associated with the delivery of training services and those 
assodated with training content The four elements associated with the deliveiy of 
training services discussed in this report are: 

• Experienced and dedicated training administrator and sta£^' 

• Decentralized trainhsg services; 

• Systematic follow-up of training; and 

• Evaluation procedures. 

The five elements associated with the content of effective training services 
presented are: 

• Providing training services responsive to the needs of teachers and 
volunteer instructors; 

• Involving participants in the learning process; 
Modeling appropriate instruction; 

• Placing learning within a theoretical framework; and 

• Providing training topics appropriate for adult education teachers and 
volunteer instructors. 

Chapter III presents summary descriptions of training at the nine study sites. 
Each summary includes a brief overview of the program's administrative structure, 
training topics, follow-up activities, key elements of the program and recommendations 
for designing more effective staff development programs. This information will be 
especially useful for policymakers and practitioners interested in designing more effective 
staff development practices. 

This report has been prepared as part of a "Study of ABE/ESL Instructor Training 
Approaches" which is supported by the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education. Other research activities conducted as part of this 
larger study include a comprehensive review of research on staff development and the 
collection of extant data from state and local training programs about staff development 
activities. Appendix B describes these research activities. 
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EFFECTIVE STAFF DEVELOPMENT PRACTICES 



Elements of effective staff development for ABE acd ESL teachers and volunteer 
instructors presented in :his chapter are based on site visits to nine staff development 
programs and a review of research literature. We have organized our discussion into two 
dimensions of effective practices: those associated with the delivery of train&ig services 
a.id those associated with training content Both a£ ihtst dimensions are supported by 
examples from our study sites or references to the literature. 

The practices presented in this chapter are meant to serve as a guide for state and 
local program administrators and trainers interested in improving training services. All of 
these practices are not necessarily appropriate for each staff development program. 
Individual practices, of course, may need to be modified to reflect the operation of 
different staff development programs and the differences from state to state in the 
delivery of adult education services. 

Effective Delivery of Training Services 

Four elements associated with the delivery of training sendees for adult education 
teachers and volunteer mstructors were identified: 

• Experienced and dedicated training administrators and staff; 

• Decentralized training services; 

• Systematic foUow-up of training and 

• Evaluation procedures. 

Two of these elements~an experienced and dedicated training staff and 
decentralized training services-were central elements at most stucfy sites. The other two 
elements-systematic follow-up and evaluation of training services-were less likely to be 
incorporated within the delivery of training services at the study sites, but are frequently 
cited in the research literature. Limited financial resources and the part-time nature of 
the advlt education delivery system usually complicate efforts to provide training that 
includes systematic follow-up and evaluation of the effectiveness of training services. 

Experienced and Dedicated Training Administrators and Staff 

Training administrators and staff at most study sites reported that the dedication 
and commitment of project staff were essential in delivering quality training. 
Administratoh possessed demonstrated leadership and expertise in their field and shared 
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common goals with staff r«5ponable for prtividing the training. Training st^ at the 
study sites also are femiliar with the adult education deliveiy qrstem and with the needs 
of the teachers and volunteer instructor. 

jj^aeHtinnwa «i Trainers 

Often cited as key to a project's success is the use of adult education practitioners 
as trainers. Such individuals bring both sensitivity and knowledge to the trainhig because 
they: 

Have first-hand experience in the adult education setting; 

Are sensitive to the needs of teachers and volunteer instructors; 

Are generally accessible to the participants being trained; and 

Possess an expertise in the specific content area for which training was 
deUvered. 

This last quality is consistent with the research literature that cites the importance of 
using trainers who possess an appropriate knowledge base for their particular content 
area (Jones & Lowe, 1990; Caldwell, 1989; Loucks-Horsley et aL, 1987). 

At the study sites adult education practitioners are contracted by the provider as 
consultants to conduct staff development activities. They are often selected through 
recommendations ft^m local program directors or regional resource centers as having 
expertise in specific areas, as in New Jersey, the LTN, and SABES; identified by the 
provider through site observations, as in New Jersey; or are involved in developmg 
instructional curricula at the local program level, as in the ABLE Network. 

Training through the ABLE Network is conducted by teachers who have 
had some previous involvement in either developing or pilot testing the 
Washington State Model Curriculum. Fifteen ABE teachers were recruited 
and trained, as part of the ABE Core Competencies implementation 
training team, to introduce the Core Competencies and to help teachers 
develop local action plans for implementing the Core Competencies. Two 
ESL teachers, one who had developed the ESL Model Curriculum and one 
who had pilot-tested the Curriculum, are responsible for conducting 
training on the ESL Core Competencies. 

At the ACE Network, local adult educators are among the approximately 
20 consultants hired each year to conduct training on topia in which they 
have some expertise. The director collaborates with consultants in planning 
training packages. 
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Project Read provides training for volunteer tutors through consultants who 
are hired by the project director. In addition to their tutorial training work 
for Project Read, most trainers are adult literacy instructors/practitioners 
with graduate work in adult education or reading. 

Othi>r Emrigaced TrainlBg Staff 

In addition to using ABE and ESL teachers and volunteer instructors as part-time 
tramers, it is also important for staff development programs to employ full-time staff who 
are knowledgeable about all aspects of ABE and ESL. Such staff may include employees 
of a state agency, a privately-based literacy organization, or a local school district 

• In New Jersey, four of the staff employed by the Bureau of Program 

Development, Evaluation, and Trahiing have training responsibilities: the 
Bureau manager devotes about one-third of her time to training; one 
program specialist spends about 60 percent of her time on training, and 
two other staff members spend 30 to 40 percent of their time on training. 

Training at CUNY is provided by two project staff development 
coordinators-an ABE and an ESL coordinator-and program coordinators 
and teachers at the individual campuses. Coordinators have master's 
degrees and are specialists in reading and ESL. The other trainers have 
bachelor's or master's degrees, with varying amounts of experience in 
training. 

Inservice training for DCAASE adult education teachers is provided 
primarily by the education specialist in the Office of Vocational, Adult, 
Career and Community Education. 

Training through SABES is provided through a combination of staff from 
World Education, a Boston-based literacy organization that serves as 
SABES' central resource center, and regional consultants. SABES training 
staff from World Education include a staff development coordhiator and a 
program specialist/trainer. 

Decentralized Training Services 

In recent years statewide efforts to train adult education teachers and volunteer 
instructors have been criticized a.s being too generalized to meet the needs of local 
practitioners, and researchers have suggested that the design and operation of training 
activities be placed in the hands of local adult education programs (Leahy, 1986). 
Another complaint against centralized training is that most part-time adult education 
teachers and volunteer instructors hold other jobs and are unable to travel across the 
state to attend a training workshop. Furthermore, it is not always cost effective for the 
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training provider to reimburse partidpants for mileage, and perhaps board, to attend a 
workshop. 

Focnaing oa RegioHal and Local Trainint Needs 

Training staff at the study sites incHcated that a decentralized training approach 
best meets local program needs and maximizes teacher attendance. Focusing on regional 
and local training needs also promotes a sense of camaraderie among adult educators by 
providing them with the opportunity to receive training with teachers and vohmteer 
instructors who axe located in close proximity and with whom they can share ideas and 
materials. The statewide study sites olfcr training on a regional basis for instructors from 
a number of local adult education programs on a topic or set of topics of interest to all 
participants, or, in a small state such as Delaware, at different local program sites. 

Two years ago, the ABLE Network divided the state into four training 
regions. According to one administrator, the results have been a more 
cost-effective delivery system since the Network no longer has to reimburse 
participants for mileage and board, and has resulted in the development of 
regional spirit among instructors. 

The LTN holds training on a regional basis. Spring and fall worlshops are 
held in each of the state's seven training regions. These workshops are 
planned and organized by the regional coordinator, who serves as a link 
between the training facilitators in their region, the LTN, and the 
Minnesota Department of Educatioit 

• New Jersey offers subject-specific regional workshops across the state. 
Regional training is typically held three afternoons and evenings a week 
over a two-week period during the late fall. 

The ESL Teacher Institute conducts fall and spring regional workshops in 
each of the state's six training regions. Most workshops are held in 
collaboration with the Outreach and Technical Assistance Network 
(OTAN), Califomia's primary staff development project supported by 
Section 353 funds. The Institute also organizes and conducts regional 
training independently of OTAN as well as a limited amount of training at 
the individual district or agency level 

• Training through SABES is provided within each of Massachusetts' five 
staff development regions. One conununity college in each region serves as 
a regional support center that employs a full-time coordinator, a director, 
and consultants to conduct the tr^ning. The regional coordinators work 

- with instructors in their regions to develop a menu of training activities 
including workshops, mini-courses, and study circles. 

. - 7 • 
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The ACE Network provides training in different locales around the state. 
This use of multiple sites for adult education teachers and volunteer 
instructors enables the specific needs of participants to be met and 
maximizes attendance. 

Effective staff development activities must provide opportunities and support 
systems for practice and feedback (Joyce & Showers, 1984). Teaching strategies must be 
coached and practiced many times before skin transfer is likely to occur. Evidence from 
a variety of sources indicates that single workshops and training sessions without 
opportunities for follow-up are ineffective in bringing about changes in teacher and 
volunteer instructor behavior. 

FoUow-up activities enable the training program to determine how well teachers 
and volunteer instructors have been able to transfer what they have learned to actual 
classroom settings. In addition, follow-up provides an opportunity to evaluate whether 
teachers and volunteer instructors understand the specific teaching techniques, whether 
they are applying them appropriately, and whether there are gaps in the training. 
Unfortunately, limited financial and human resources often prevent staff development 
programs from implementing structured follow-up activities. 

Follow-up may take the form of local program follow-up, a skills-practice- 
application model, and on-site observations. FoUow-up often is not available because of 
limited financial resources and the nature of the aduh education deUvciy system. For the 
most part follow-up is conducted informally, through teacher-initiated telephone calls to 
trainers and discussions between teachers and trainers. 

Local Program Follow-Up 

A cost-effective approach to follow-up, used by many statewide training programs, 
leaves follow-up to local projects. 

The ESL Institute requires local administrators to attend a coordinators' 
workshop if teachers in the local program are attending a workshop for 
new teachers. The coordinators' workshop is held just prior to the new 
teacher workshop as a way of encouraging teachers to implement the new 
techniques in their local programs. These workshops summarize what the 
new teachers will be learm'ng, discuss research about effective staff 
development, and encourage follow-up activities at the local level. 

• Project Read volunteer tutors serve as "tutor contacts" and telephone tutors 
monthfy to monitor the tutorial services. These contacts enable tutors to 
identify areas in which they need follow-up assistance. 
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Feedback from local ABE directors as provided to the ABLE Network, and 
identification of problems by local prograins as brought to the attention of the LTN, 
provide insight into how tr^ning is translated into changed teaching behaviors. Such 
feedback, however, may not always rrault in additional training. 

Skills-Practice-ADDHcation Modd 

Several study sites build fo]low>up into their training services by using multiple- 
session workshops whidi allow for the acquisition of new concepts and skills through 
practice, appH^tion, and feedback. TOs training approadi provides the opportunity for 
participants to learn skills in a workshop setting, apply the techniques they have learned 
in their own classrooms, and report back at the next session. Participants have the 
opportunity to discuss what actually works and does not work. 

• • All training through the ESL Institute is delivered in sequenced modules 
with multiple sessions scheduled several weeks apart lliis sequencing 
enables participants to apply the new knowledge in their own classrooms 
between sessions and to discuss their applications in the follow-up sessions. 

SABES provides training for new teachers throu^ sequenced workshops. 
A 15-hour course is delivered over a series of weeks to give participants an 
opportunity to try new methods in their classrooms and to discuss them 
during follow-up sessions. The new teacher orientation includes a follow-up 
"reunion" when participants reconvene to share their real-classroom 
experiences. 

On^Site Observations 

Qassroom observations, often conducted informally, are another follow-up 
practice used by several study sites. 

• At LTN, both training facilitators and staff may conduct on-site 

observations. The training facilitators, as lead teachers at the local level, 
monitor programs locally and may provide training as needs arise. LTN 
staff visit local programs, conduct on-site observations, provide support to 
teachers, and, if necessary, provide additional training. 

CUNY program administrators engage in formal and informal observations. 
The program coordinator typically observes a class informally for an hour 
and then meets with the teacher to provide feedback. Formal observations 
involve having fht coordinator examine the content of the lesson and the 
techniques used by the teacher, review the teacher's lessons and objectives 
and pre- and post-tests, and relate the observation to the teacher. Peer 
observations are also common to this program. 
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In New Jersey, state staff regularly monitor an programs, cnablkig ttiem to 
determine «*at training and technical assistance would most help their 
aduH instructors. 



BMlMtlBii of TntolM Sei 

Aceoriiing to the research literature, an e^feoive staff develo^t pragr^ 
inchides ongoing and systematic evaluation procedures reflecting particular attention to 
^ Mo»^™ i. gaXered and how it is used (Caldwe^ ^-^^^'"^ * 
Bolton. 1981V In designing an evaluation to assess the in^iact of the traiufng on 

and wlunteclhSructot^^ classroom «ork. stafi development programs need to 

ask such questions as: 

How did instructors benefit? 
MHiat did they learn? 
What did they apply? and 

What differences did their new learning make for students ! 

Unfortunately, as with foUow-up, it appears that a lack of fciandal resources 
affects the implementation of structured evaluation procedures. Two evaluation 
Sques suSable for adult education programs invoWe using workshop evaluation 
forms and conducting forward-looking evaluations. 

Worksho p Evfiluntioii Fonns 

Workshop evaluation forms provide a vehicle through which training programs 
solicit feedback from teachers participating in training events. Responses on these forms 
provide some information about the extent to which the traming meete participants 
Seeds. In addition, the responses identify areas in which further traimng is requued. 
These evaluations, frequently used at the study sites, help staff development programs 
plan the content of future training. 

Vortvard-Lookin g Evalaation 

Although not evident in the sites selected for this study, one technique suggested 
by the research literature for monitoring the impacts of adult education instructor 
traimng is the concept of "forward looking evaluation" (Fcnstcrmacher & Berhner, 1983). 
This concept suggests a process through which P^^^^ Pj^"^^^^^ 
chances of success before a program begms by momtonng for the presence oi certain 
S components in the trdning services (Caldwell. 1989; Fcnstermacher & Berhner, 
19^; Baden, 1982; Jones & Bolton, 1981). 
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Content of Traininy Services 



Ideally, the content of adult education services, as well as training for teachers and 
volunteer instructors, should be based on a universally accepted understanding of how 
adults learn. However, a wide range of alternative and sometimes competing theoretical 
constructs of aduh learning complicate efiSorts to determine the appropriate content of 
training services for adult education teachers and volunteer instructors. 

Nevertheless, tiie researdi literature consistent^ indicates that training services for 
adult education teachers and volunteer instructors should be r^ponsive to their general 
lack of experience in teaching adults and should mdude instruction that identifies adult 
learning types and strategies which are different from those of children. Furthermore, it 
is generally accepted that training for adult educators should help them develop 
sensitivity to, as well as the ability to deal with, the needs of adults with learning 
deficiencies (Kazemek, 1988; Harman, 1985). 

In this section we focus on five elements assodated with the content of effective 
training identified by both the study sites and the research literature: 

• Providing training services responsive to the needs of teachers and 
volunteer instructors; 

• Involving participants in the learning process; 

• Modeling appropriate instruction; 

• Placing learning within a theoretical framework; and 

• Providing training topics appropriate for adult education teachers and 
volunteer instructors. 

Training tn Response to Teachers* and Volnhteer Instmctors' Needs 

Traditionally, selecting the content of training services has been detennined by 
adult education administrators. More recently, it has been suggested that instructors 
should also participate in this process. For example, the research literature for K-12 
teacher training stresses that an effective staff development program should be based on 
systematically identified needs of practitioners (Orlich, 1989; Pennington, 1980; Rubin & 
Hansen, 1980; Monet, 1977). This is especially true of teachers and volunteer instructors 
themsehres, who should be given a strong voice in identifying the needs on which training 
activities are based, since they benefit more from acthdties for which they have had major 
responsibility planning, implementing, and evaluathtg 
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Staff at the study sites generally believe that their programs are effective in 
delivering services that meet the needs of the teachers and volunteer instructors. Needs 
assessments frequent^ are used to detensine the content of the training services at the 
study sites, although the type of assessment varies from site to site, and includes both 
formal and informal measures (see Exhibit II-2). Multiple types of needs assessments 
often are used by staff development programs. Typ^ of needs assessments used by staff 
development programs include teacher surveys, workshop evaluation forms, and 
recommendations by training staff. 

Teacher Snrvgys 

Conducting a survey of adult education teachers and volunteer instructors helps to 
ensure that practitioner views are considered when the content of training is determined. 

• The ABLE Network recently conducted a mail stirvey of each of the state's 
700 adult education teachers to identify training needs related to the Core 
Competencies and to assess the usefulness of the Core Competencies 
curriculum. ABLE staff are cunentfy in the process of compiling the 
results of the survey. 

Both ACE and New Jersey also survey teachers as part of an annual needs 
assessment In New Jersey, these take the form of responses to training surveys 
distnbuted to all ABE teachers at the beginning of each school year. 

Workshop Evaluations 

Information obtained &om workshop evaluation forms also may be used to 
provide input on the content of future training from practitioners. At most study sites 
training providers rely on feedback from workshop evaluations as one method of 
determining the content of future training sessions. 

• At ACE, workshop evaluations are utilized in conjunction with other 
mechanisms such as bimonthly meetings with local program administrators 
and a session at the annual state adult education conference concerning 
what people want in staff development 

• At the ESL Institute, workshop evaluations coupled with trainer feedback 
after the workshop session help determine training needs. 
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EXHIBIT n-2 



& Sources of Needs Assessments 











Adnit Btsf c Utencgr 
Educators Network, 
WA 


Survey of teadter participants 
dwinS summer institnte 

Infoimal teadier toivqr doing 
reilooal workiliop 


Survey of ABE ^xeclon 




Adult Commtmity 
Education Network, D£ 


Annual needs assessment 

Workshop evaluations 

Sharing at annual DAACE 
conference 


Bimonthly meetings 




City University of New 
York, NY 


Staff meetings 


Classroom observations 
Staff meetings 


Classroom observations 
Staff meetings 
Team teaching 
Demonstration lessons 


Dade County Adult 
Assessment System for 
ESOUFL 


Needs assessment fbrm 


Requests from individual 
centers 


lYainer rerammendations 
on Facilitator Reports 


ESL Teacher Institute, 
CA 


Workshop evaluation forms 




Trainer comments and 
observations 


Literacy Training 
Network, MN 


Development of dieckllst of 
training priorities after meeting 
of Training 

Facilitators and local ABE 
teachers 




Project Manager site visits 
and discussions with local 
ABE instnictr'rs 


New Jersey Bureau of 
Program Development, 
Evaluation, and 
Training 


Training surveys at beginning 
of school year 

Wortehop evaluation forms 




Findings firom state 
monitoring reports 


Project Read, CA 


Workshop evaluation forms 




Rea>mmendations of project 
staff and tutor*training 
consultants 


System for Adult Basic 
Education Support, MA 

» 


Interviews and individual 
meetings with regional 
coordiiQtOfS 

Biannual open meetings held 
by regional coordinators 

Workshop evaluation forms 

Peer evaluations 


Interviews and individual 
meetings with regional 
coordinators 

Biannual open m^tin^ 
held by regional 
coordinators 


Program visits 

Review of ABE instructional 
propcsals 
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Tf?f^fT^g Staff RgcommcndatioBS 



Rccommendatioiis by training program staff are another source of intc niation to 
be used in designing staff development for adult education teachers and volunteer 
instructors. 

After each DCAASE training session, the trainer completes a form that 
identifies the nee& for future inscrvice workshops. The report indicates 
what has been accomplished in the se^ion and what training needs should 
be addressed in a subsequent training activity. 

ESL Institute trainer observations during training provide input into 
identi^g the. needs of the teachers for future sessions. 

At Project Read, staff and trainer consultants determine the content of 
training based on the specific training needs which arise. 

Informal Needs Asseasmenta 

Informal methods of determining training needs, involving an interactive process 
between teachers and volunteer instructors with program administrators and training 
staff, also are used frequently by staff development programs. 

LTN facilitators request teachers to complete a checklist of topics on which 
they need more information. These checklists become the basis for 
determining the specific training activities. 

• SABES regional coordinators interview administrators and teachers to 
discuss training needs. In addition, individual meetings with program 
administrators and teachers provide insight into the types of training 
required. Additional mechanisms for identifying training needs include 
telephone calls, peer reviews, and visits by training staff to individual 
programs. 

• The ACE director and state supervisor informally assess the needs of 
practitioners through phone calls and meetings with local practitioners and 
adult literacy organizations. 

The ABLE Network conducts a needs assessment of local program 
directors during their fall meeting when project directors arc requested to 
identify training priorities. 

• CUNY's needs assessments are not fonnalized or written, largely because 
the staff believes the needs of adult education teachers are constantly 

mm • 
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evolving and tbe nature of staff developmeir^ is "too organic*" to describe on 
paper. Needs are therefore determined by dose obfiervation of what 
teachers do and 'Nvhat needs to be done." Teachers, program managers, 
and central ofiBce staff determine needs tiirough claiisroom observations, 
staff meetm^ team teacbing, and demonstration classes. 

• At DCAASE, when a local adult eduction program requests training, the 
teachers complete a needs assessment form that identifies the topics they 
would like addressed during the training. 

Xnvolving the Partidpant in the Learning Process 

There is an age-old adage that equates "learning^ with "doing." All of the study 
sites have adopted this philosophy and are providing opportunhies for teachers and 
volunteer instructors to become actively invohred in the^ own learning. The different 
approaches used by study sites range from providing opportunities to practice skills 
learned in the workshop to designing and implementing their own research. 

Practice-Oriented Approach 

All study sites follow a practice-oriented approach to staff development This 
approach provides participants with the opportunity to practice skills demonstrated 
during the workshop. The practice component enables teachers and volunteer instructors 
to have hands-on learning oqjerienccs that they can then adapt to their own classrooms. 
Staff development programs offering sequenced workshops take this approach one step 
further by providing participants with an opportunity to apply techniques they have 
learned to their own classrooms. Teachers and volunteer instructors prepare lessons and 
materials based on the techniques or concepts they have just learned and adapt them to 
their own teaching environments. In succeeding sessions, they share their experiences 
with other participants. These instructional elements-practice, application, and 
evaluation-were identified as essential components in helping practitioners transfer what 
they have learned in the workshop to their own clas^ooms. 

The practice oriented approacli is consistent with the research literature that 
indicates one way to encourage a linkage between staff development and teaching 
settings may be to prepare actual classroom materials and apply them with inservice 
sessions (Jones & Lowe, 1990; Joyce & Showers, 1984). 

Learner-Centered Strategies 



In conjunction with practice-oriented learning, staff from a majority of the study 
sites indicated that a learner-centered instructional approach is a key element of their 
program's success. In many learner-centered strategic staff model the techniques that 
adult educators are expected to use in their own classrooms. Training is organized to 
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enable partidpants to work together cooperative^ in small groups, and opportunities are 
provided for them to engage in problem solving and brainstorming, and to share their 
experiences. Peer coaching, action researdi» and ftudy drcles are also being employed as 
strategies to engage teachers in their own learning process. 

Peer coaching . The K-12 literature indicates that peer coaching has been one of 
the most effective vehicles for effectmg diange. Peer coaching is a training format that 
emphasizes the concept of "teachers teaching teachers." It is based on the assumption 
that in order to implement a new sldll e&c^veljr, a teacher must have repeated 
demonstrations while in training, and eventually repeated opportunities to practice in a 
supportive environment Only in this manner, according to Joyce and Showers (1984), 
will adult educators acquire the "intellectual scaffolding" necessary to appropriate^ and 
effectively use the skills or knowledge learned. Peer coaching as follow-up to workshops 
and training sessions has proven effective in helping practitioners master particular skills 
and in providing the support systems necessary to facilitate the transfer of skills from the 
training setting to the classroom. 

Project administrators at the study sit^ have encouraged peer coaching among 
practitioners. 

• LTN training facilitators serve as peer coaches for adult educators in their 
region. 

The ABLE Network has trained teachers in peer coaching. 

CUNY teachers are encouraged to learn from one another by observing 
their peers' classrooms and to seek feedback from training staff who 
observe them. 

Although peer coaching is important for following up on principles learned in staff 
development activities and in providing a support network for teachers, it is often difficult 
to do on a regular basis because of the high turnover of teachers, conflicting schedules, 
and time constraints. 

Teacher-as-researcher. Teacher-as-researcher, or action research is another 
method of self-directed learning that has been identified in the K-12 literature as an 
effective staff development technique. Through action research, teachers identify the 
questions that interest them and plan for and conduct systematic inquiry in their own 
teaching environments as they work with their students. In conducting this research, they 
keep careful records on the progress of learners. The information and insights gathered 
through this process are used by teacher-researchers to improve their own practice 
and/or to share with others. 
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SABES follows a systematic soc-step process for organizing teadjcr research 
project: (l) leaminy h«y ^ jt^V at the classroom (e.g» keeping a journal, 
talking to other practi^neis, seeing what is possible); (2) fennfflO 
reaearch question that is ^teresttng, focused, and nnall enough given a 
teaser's time and resource constraints; (3) creating a fKearch design (e.g., 
using quantitative and qualitative methods); (4) cgllectiii^ data (e.g^ 
reosrds, published research, student writing, testt); (5) anpWffg 4m (e.g^ 
summaries, graphs, charts); and (d) shariny r^lt « of the research oroiect 
(cg^ informally with students and other teachers; fbrmally documented in 
writing, shared at regional worlahops or through SABES clearinghouse). 

Two additional study sitw-CUNY and SABES-are also using a teacher-as- 
rcsearchcr approach as one training technique. Both sitw promote action research as an 
effective strategy for getting teachers actively invoWed in their own professional 
development 

Study drde. An organized research activity emphasized by SABES is the study 
circle. This activity consists of a group of educators who informaHy gather together on a 
regular basis to discuss conomon interests and concerns. Group members decide what 
they want to learn, when to meet, and how they will go about acquiring the information 
they seek. Study drcles can be formed on a variety of topics including: reading, 
curriculum development, materials development, ethnographic research, and teaching 
observations. These circles are used so that adult educators create their own learning 
experiences, share techniques, and discuss how to improve practice and the staff 
development planning process. 

Modeling Appropriate Instruction 

An effective way of convincing an instructor to attempt to incorporate new 
practices within his or her teaching repertoire involves both hearing about the strategy 
and seeing a demonstration of the technique. Practitioners generally find it beneficial to 
understand the practical implications for a real-life classroom by observing a 
demonstration or modeling of these instructional techniques. Possible demonstration 
methods are modeling by the trainer, peer coaching, and role playing. The use of videos 
is an especially useful method of modeling/demonstration. 

Videos 

Project adnrniistrators, trainers, and training participants at the study sites have 
cited the use of videos as a key component of instruction. Video demonstrations serve 
several purposes: 
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• They enable parddpants to obseive experienced teachers. 

They provide a consistent modeling of the practice and can be viewed 
numerous times by trainees wanting to reinforce or correct performance. 

• They aflow the trainee to critically analyze the teaching that is 
demonstrated. 

The ESL Institute, Project Read, DCAASE, CUNY and ACE employ video 
demonstrations in their t lining. At the ESL Institute, participants ana^ the teaching 
techniques demonstrated in the video through the use of a comprehensive feedback form 
that identifies the elements of the training. Participants can use these same forms to 
analyze their own teaching when they practice the techniques in their classrooms. 

Placing Learning Within a Theoretical Frameworit 

Effective staff development programs need to include theoretical background and, 
where possible, applied research findings regarding the practices being taught The K-12 
research literature empha^zes the importance of incorporating up-to-date research 
information within staff development activities. The stu(fy sites adopting this philosophy 
introduce research literature as a context for the specific subject matter content or 
technique being taught Journal articles and summaries arc distributed during the 
workshops or are part of the training module itself. 

In some programs, instructors weave theoiy into the training session so that 
teachers better understand the rationale for appljdng specific learning techniques with 
different levels of students. DCAASE, for example, Iniks the implementation of the 
competency based ESOL curriculum with an understanding of Freirean principles of 
classroom management and cooperative learning. The ESL Institute added a theoretical 
component to each training module to strengthen participants' understanding of when to 
apply the practical techniques they were learning. 

Providing Training in Appropriate Content Areas 

Adult education instructors require a combination of skills to make them effective 
teachers. These skills are related to knowledge of both subject matter content and the 
characteristics of adult learners, instructional practices that facilitate learning, classroom 
management techniques, and the ability to diagnose learner needs. Training services 
provided by the study sites reflect a combination of these different types of knowledge 
bases related to subject matter and pedagogical content 
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Sobiect Matter Content 



The primary subject areas in which adult education teachers and volunteer 
instructors should receive trainiiig are reading, writing and mathematics and, for BSL, 
second language acquisition. The K-12 educational experisnce has offered in^gbt into 
how teaching can be Improved and made more meani^fol in adult education programs. 
In reading, writing, and mathematics in K-12, there has been a movement towards 
emphasizing meaning and utOi^ xaiOsiet than simple medianics, and on the appli^tion of 
skills to real-li£B situations. Several study sites have adopted a competenq^'based 
curriculum that reflects the changes in K-12. Dade Couit^, for example, made a decision 
to move from an ESL grammar-oriented t^rtbook approach to a competency-based 
curriculum designed to meet the specific needs of its immigrant populations. 

Several other sites emphasize subject matter content in some of their training 
activities: 

• A primary objective of the ABLB Network is to introduce the state- 
mandated Core Competencies for adult education, include reading, writing, 
and math for ABE, and listening, observing, speaking, reading, writing, and 
computation for ESL. These subject areas are covered so that teachers can 
effectively implement the curriculum in their classes. 

• LTN has begun to move toward real-life application of content, and has 
built a math curriculum for teachers based on specific needs of students. 

• ACE Network training frequently focuses on reading strategies for adults, 
the integration of reading and writing, and the integration of basic and life 
skills. 

• CUNY staff emphasize the importance of teachers' understanding of 
reading, writing, and language, and focus on language fluency and accuracy 
in ESL. Videos and teacher manuals developed by CUNY staff cover a 
variety of content areas, including survival competencies, language 
acquisition, and techniques in teaching reading, writing, and math. 

• New Jersey staff have focused instruction for ESL adults who are 
nonliterate in their native language on the integration of the four skill 
areas-listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Training also covers 
development of second-language acquisition skills outlined in a state ESL 
curriculum guide for teachers. 

• Project Read trains volunteer instructors in the reading process and process 
writing, as well as listening/speaking for ESI« 
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Increasingly, ABE and ESL instruction has focused on the development of "higher 
order" thinking skiUs, which ''go b^rond recall and rote learning to aHow individuals to 
generate alternatives, make connections and transformations, analyze, infer, hypothesize, 
justify, and evaluate" (McTighe, 1986). Included are critical tldnking, which refers to the 
interpretation, analyst and evaluation of information and creative or inventive thinking, 
that explores new situations and/or reaches new solutions to old problems. Recently, the 
content of adult education instructional services has begun to incorporate such topics as 
problem solving, higher order thinking skSls, and mterpersonal relations within basic skills 
instruction. 

• New Jersey has identified the development of critical thinking skills as a 
primary focus m ABE training. 

The ESL Teacher Institute offers a module devoted to problem-solving. 

• Through VH^s training for experienced instructors, teachers are able to 
acquire more in-depth training in areas of special interest that include 
reading, writing, and math, and critical thmking skills. 

• SABES* orientation for new teachers includes a session in problem posing 
activities. 

Pedagogical Content 

The research literature indicates that adult education teachers and volunteer 
instructors should be knowledgeable in certain pedagogical areas that are related 
specifically to adult learners and that distinguish adult learners from students in 
elementary and secondary grade levels. Several study sites emphasize this type of 
training. 

• The LTN training program emphasizes how to structure learning for the 
adult learner. Staff development is concerned with how to work 
collaboratively with the learner to identify the learner's needs and provide 
the appropriate context for learning. 

• At Project Read, a four-part training series for volunteer instructors 
includes sessions on the characteristics of adult learners and case studies 
illust-ating different adult learning styles. 

Teachers and volunteer instructors at each site suggested further emphasis on 
training to recognize and teach towards the differences between adult learners and 
children. This includes understanding theories of how adults learn, recognizing and 
building upon the adult student's learning style and modality, and using and evaluating 
non-traditional teaching materials. Other topics teachers and staff identified as areas for 
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training included managing multi-level classrooms; meeting the needs of learning disabled 
students; understanding cultural difference^ counseling skills with particular emphasis on 
listening, interpersonal communication, empathy, sensitivity, and patience; integrating 
content with process training; and lesson planning, with emphasis on motivating students 
and student ass^sment 
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CHAPTER in 
SUMMARIES OF STUDY SITES 

The niw staff development programs visited for this stud^r represent the range of 
oreanizations providing traii&ig for adult education teachers and vohmiwr ins^wctoi^ 
s[K«tactade statewide, rigional. and local organizations. Descriptions of the study 
sites are presented in this chapter. 

Six of the study sites are represented by statewide training pro>dden;. For the 
purposes of our anal^is. statewide training provider indude ^^.^^^^'^^^f''!^ 
Sd^ centers. s4te education agencies are genei^ opgated 
state while centers are contracted by the state to provide staff development State 
^fe^ to tS Lly are often located at community colleges, although «)U«««f^^^^^^ 
^nerally not substLtively invoked with the training projects, and have bttle, if any, input 
into the delivery and content of training. 

State supported staff development programs have often been criticized for not 
providing training that meets the needs of local adult education programs. AU of the 
STtL, however, provide training on a regional and sometimes local basis which 
aUeviates this concern- The statewide study sit« are: 

Aduh Basic Uteracy Educators Network (ABLE), Washington 
Adult Community Education Network (ACE), Delaware 
ESL Teacher Training Institute, California 
Uteracy Training Network (LTN), Minnesota 

New Jersey Bureau of Program Development, Evaluation, and Training, 
New Jersey 

System for Adult Basic Education Support (SABES), Massachusetts 

Three of the nine study sites are operated by regional or local agencies. These 
agencies indude school districts, a pubUc h*braiy, and a four year coUege. Regional or 
local study sites are: 

Dade County Adult Assessment System (DCAASE), Florida 
Project Read, California 

City University of New York (CUNY), New York 
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Site Descriptions 

The summaries are presented in two sections: (1) statewide providers and 
(2) re^onal and local providers. Each site description includes the following sections: 

• A brief d^cription of the pro^am's administrative structure; 

• Deliveiy of services; 
Content of training; 

• Key elements of the program; and 

• Recothmendations for designing more effective staff development 
programs. 
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STATEWIDE PROVTOERS 



ADULT BASIC AND LITERACY EDUCATORS NETWORK 

WASHINGTON 



Contact: William Sperling (206)587-3880 



The Aduh Basic and LHeracy Educators (ABLE) Network is a comprehensive 
support program for adult literacy and basic skills efforts in the state of Washington. In 
addition to inservice training activities for adult literacy and English-as-a-second-ianguage 
teachers across the state, the Network conducts a variety of staff development-related 
activities including: operating a mail-order lending libr^, publishing a quarterly 
newsletter, coordinating the implementation of CASAS, managing the Core 
Competencies Project (state-mandated curricula for ABE, ESL, and GED teachers), 
managing the state VISTA literacy Corps project, mrdinating a joint Technology 
Consortium with Oregon to promote the use of technology in basic skills instruction, 
providing technical assistance to local adult basic skills programs in developing workplace 
basic skfis instruction, and evaluating the state's Federally funded ABE programs. The 
Network director is contracted by the state director of adult education within the Office 
of Adult Education and Literacy Programs, Office of Superintendent of PubUc Instruction 
(SPI). 

Jurisdiction for adult education programs throughout the state changed July 1, 
1991. The state legislature combined all adult education programs under the auspices of 
a single agency. Adult basic education programs, vocational technical institutes 
(previously under the supervision of SPI and the local school districts), and the 
community colleges have come under the jurisdiction of the State Board for Community 
and Technical Colleges. The Board consists of two associate directors-one for vocational 
education and one for academic education. Under this new arrangement, the state 
director for adult education will report to an assistant director of the State Board. 

The ABLE Network is funded primarily through Section 353 funds ($225,000 for 
1991). Seattle Central Community College, which houses the ABLE Network, serves as 
the fiscal agent for the Section 353 funds. The institution provides the ABLE Network 
with office space, and accounting and bookkeeping services. Additional support for staff 
development is provided to the ABLE Network through the Adult Education Act's 
Homeless Program, workplace literacy funds, SLIAG, and sometimes JTPA funds. The 
VISTA Literacy Corps funds a part-time staff person. 
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Organization al Stractnrc 



The ABLE NctwoA is administered by a full-toe director. It is staffed by a 
cuniculum and assessment spcdalfct, and a Special ProjectsAOSTA literacy Carps 
coordinator. The director coordinates staff development for addt literaqr ^^^^ 
teachcss across the state, evaluates one^uartcr of the Federally funded local ABE 
programs amiuaiy, and manages the Core Competendes Prcjcct The dire«OT has 
recently submitted a proposal to conduct staff development activities under TV? A, 

The curricuhmi and assessment specialist provides GED training, CASAS training, 
and coordinates the Technology Consortium, a joint project of Washington and Oregon 
designed to promote the use of technology in basic skills instoiction. She also directs a 
Federally funded workplace litOTcy project The Spedal Projects coordinator operates 
the ABE Resource Center, publishes a quarterly newsletter, and manages the state 
VISTA literacy Corps proje^ 

The Network director reports to the dean of instruction at Seattle Central 
Communis College on a bimonthly ba^ The dean, however, maintains a low profile on 
the project, leaving the day-to-day supervision and goal-setting to the Network director. 
At present, the ABLE Network does not have an advisory committee, but the director 
anticipates organizing a staff development advisoiy committee within the next year. 
Decisions regarding staff development, how .vcr, are often made ui conjunction with the 
Curriculum and Instructional Advisoiy Committee of the state education program. 

Training Staff 

Inservicc workshops for ABE and ESL instructors are provided primarily through 
consultants hired by the ABLE Network. The consultant trainers, approximately 20 per 
year arc ABE and ESL practitioners with expertise in a given area. Workshop trainers 
receive no formal training from the ABLE Network, althou^ their training abilities arc 
evaluated during staff observations of training workshops. The trainers meet informally 
with ABLE administrators to discuss the training content and format The consultants 
hired to provide staff training for implementation of the ESL Core Competenaes were 
the author of the Washington State Core Competencies Model Curriculum, and a 
practitioner who had field-tested the curriculum and implemented the curriculum m her 
local program. The curriculum and assessment specialist provides GED training and 
CASAS training. 



peliverv of Services 

Inservice trainhig for adult education instructors is provided througji two major 
activities-a two-day Summer Institute-in which local adult education programs are 
requKted to send representatives-and Regional Workshops. One hundred seventy-nme 
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participants attended the Summer Institute and 421 attended the Regional Workshop in 
1990. The Regional Workshops are held three times per in each region in fall, 
winter, and spring. Instructors choose the regional workshop in their area of interest. In 
the last two years, the state was divided into four regions for the purposes of stall 
development The movement £rom a statewide deliveiy system to r^onal training has 
proven beneficial for two reasons-it is more cost effective since the Network no longer 
has to reimburse participants for mileage and board, and it has promoted a sense of 
"regional spirit" among the instructors. 

In addition to the traming provided by the ABLE Network, the 36 local adult 
education programs (27 community colleges, five vocational technical institutes, and four 
communiiy-based organizations) throughout the state provide training on an as-needed 
basis. The ABLE Network refers trainers to local program dirccton at their request. 



Content of Training Services 

Hie ABUE Network provides inservice training to ABE, ESL, and GED 
instructors. Pre-service training is not offered through ABLE and has been traditionally 
the responsibility of the local program directors. However, ABLE administrators 
recognize the need to assume this responsibility because local programs do not or cannot 
always provide orientation to new instructors. Although they are uncertain as to the 
format of the preservicc training, they suggested a half-hour videotape that would 
provide an overview of adult basic education and the types of staff development 
resources available in the state. 

Needs Assessment 

Needs assessments are conducted at various points throughout the year and 
invoke both instructors and ABE directors. The primaiy needs assessment for 
instructors was conducted at the Summer Institute, during which time participants were 
invited for an informal discussion about the kinds of worl^hops and other insezvice 
activities they would like for the coming year. Out of this grew a survey that identified 
the participants* priorities for training. This was the first time a needs assessment was 
conducted. In addition, the ABE directors, during their fall meeting, were requested to 
identify their training priorities. The results of both surveys indicated that modeling 
successful instructional strategies for the Core Competencies was the major concern. 

The ABLE Network recently sent out a mail survey to each of the 700 ABE/ESL 
instructors in the state to identify their needs for training to effectively implement the 
Core Competencies, and to assess the usefiihiess of the Core Competencies curriculum. 
The ABLE Network is currently in the process of compiling the results. 
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Regional Workshops for implementation of the ESL Core Competencies provide 
another opportunity for an informal needs assessment Ai the beginning of the 
workshop, the trainers ask the participant to identify areas where they need assistance. 
The trainers tiy to address these needs during the workshop session. 

According to ABLE staf^ local program administrators recognize the need for 
new teaching strategies. They are tiying to move away from an hidividuaUMd approach 
to a more interactive instructional approach. They plan to introduce techmques for small 
group instruction and cooperative laming. 

Trafaing Objectives 

The major thnist of the staff development activities over tiie past year has been to 
introduce and implement the state-mandated Core Competencies in ABE, ESL, and 
GED that were identified by state and local instructois and administrators* The goal of 
training is to introduce methods of instruction that will enable teachers to more 
effectively implement the Core Competencies Curriculum. All local programs are 
required to offer a program of instruction that incorporates these competencies. To 
assist the local programs in implementing the Core Competencies, a Model Curriculum 
was developed, with local programs having the option of adopting and/or adapting it to 
their own curriculum, or ignoring it if tiicir cunent curriculum adequately addresses the 
state competencies. 

Implementation of tiie Core Competencies has provided a very focused approach 
to the training and replaced the more "scattershot" approach tiiat was characteristic of 
previous years. It has also led to a more sequenced approach, with an introduction to 
the Core Competencies followed by more in-depth training on implementing them. 

The Core Competencies were introduced at the Summer Institute in August 
1990.* The Institute was organized into three general sessions-How Adults Learn, 
Testing and Assessment, and Peer Coaching-and multiple concurrent sessions on tiie 
Core Competencies for ABE, ESL, and GED teachers. 

The Summer Institute also provided an opportunity to conduct training sessions on 
the implementation of CASAS, which state staff are considering using as an assessment 
tool to meet tire Federal evaluation requirements. One representative from each local 
program was invited to attend the CASAS training session and subsequently implement 
CASAS ii? his or her local program. Instructors were asked to provide feedback on the 



> The Core Competencies Steering Committee, consisting of the ABLE Network director, the 
ABLE Spedtl Projects coordhiator, a local ABE program director, tiie author of the ESL Model 
Curriculum, and the ABLE ?Jetwork secretary, served ss the planmng eommittee for tiic Summer 
Institute. 
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use of the program and recommend strategies that would make it more workable. At 
present, ABLE does not have the results of the field test 

In addition, 12 Regional Workshops were held hi 1990-91. Local programs in the 
four regions received training in each of the three areas of the Core Competencies- 
reading, writing, and math. 

Trainine Materials 

The materials used during the training s^ons are primarity trainer generated. In 
the ESL Core Competencies workshop observed during the visit, iic materials centered 
on ways of working with the Core Competencies. These included a lesson plan format, 
needs assessmem tools, and handouts with activities and games that provide strategies for 
teaching the Core Competencies. The materials that were liands on" in nature and 
required application were the ones that generated the most enthusiasm among the 
participants. 

Compensation for TVaininE 

Compensation for training at the Regional Workshops varies with the individual 
program. If an instructor is contracted full-time it is likely that he or she will be 
compensated. The ABLE Network provides mileage and board for instructors attending 
the Summer Institute. 

Follow-up Activities 

The ABLE Network do^ not provide any systematic follow-up of its training 
activities. There is an evaluation at the end of the workshop, but no follow-up to assess 
whether instructors are able to implement the techniques learned during training. There 
is also some feedback from the local directors at their semi-annual ABE directors* 
meeting. Follow-up becomes the responsibility of the local programs. Peer coaching 
provides an example of a strategy that was introduced at the Summer Institute at a 
special workshop, but it is dependent on the commitment of local directors for 
implementatioa 

Implementation of the Core Competencies, however, provides an exception to the 
informal follow-up process. Local programs must provide an action plan for the 
implementation of the competencies as a requirement for receiving 353 funds. Each 
year, an evaluation team, which includes the ABLE Network director, a local program 
director, a local instructor and an out-of-state ABE director, evaluates six to eight of the 
programs. The evaluation provides the opportunity to see how the training is 
implemented. The results of this year's evaluation show that the Core Competencies are 
not being implemented to the degree anticipated and that a more proactive stance will 
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need to be taken to ensure that they are implemented. As part of that stance, 
director is considering introducing more training at the loral level 



Suininarg 

K«r ElemeBte of the Protraro 

Several elements were identified by the ABLE Network administrators and 
trainers as being key to their prograLi's success. They include the foDowing: 

The leadership and expertise of the ABLE Network administrators; 
• Training in response to teachers* needs; 

Training organized whh a focused rather than a "shotgun" approach; 
Emphasis on outreach to notify instructors of training possibilities; 

Participatoiy nature of activities such as the development of the Core 
Competencies and the CASAS training; and 

A regional rather than a statewide training approach to reach more 
participants. 

Rccommcndflrions for a More Effec tive Program 

Several recommendations were offered by administrators and trainers to make the 
current training program more effective. These include the following: 

Provide preservice training that orients new instructors to adult education 
and the resources avaflable in the state; 

Develop long-range professional development plans for each teacher in the 
state; 

Develop a deliveiy system-similar to that of the ESL Teacher Institute in 
Califomia-that would utilize videos and modules to support the training; 

• Develop a system to train the trainers; and 

Provide more training at the local level with more systematic feedback. 




ADULT COMMUNITY EDUCATION (ACE) NETWORK 

DELAWARE 



Contact PagcBristow (302) 573-5421 



Backgroinid 

The Adult Community Education (AGE) Network is a statewide staff development 
project that has been operated jointly by Delawaie Technical and Community College 
(DelTedi) and the Intemational Readmg Association (XRA) since 1987. Originally 
conceptualized by the state supervisor for adult and community education along with the 
ACE Network director, the purpose of the Network is to provide adult educators in 
Delaware with "quality staff development which has lasting impact on program quality 
and snident achievement" and to "identify, develop, and disseminate exemplary adult 
education programs." Two important functions of staff development that grow out of this 
philosophy are modeling of effective practices and plarming and delivery of training on a 
local program level 

The director of the ACE Network developed a model for staff development that 
depicts staff development as an ongoing, continuous process. The ACE model consists of 
seven steps: (1) assessing program and staff needs, (2) determining objectives, 
(3) determining content and resources needed, (4) planning delivery methods, 
(5) conducting staff development activities, (6) providing follow-up assistance and 
reinforcement, and (7) evaluating effectiveness. This model was developed, modified, 
and implemented by drawing on components from other state models such as California 
and Maryland and ideas generated from other staff development experts around the 
country. 

The ACE director and the state supervisor-who works within the State 
Department of Public Instruction (DPI)~work closely together. The state supervisor 
works with local programs to make sure they expect and recognize good staff 
development. She sets policy and administers Federal and state funds that support the 
Network. The director and supervisor consult each other frequently about training 
needs, issues, and policies. All state and Federal funduig for ACE is channeled through 
DPI. 

Organ izatinnal Structure 

The annual proposal submitted to the state supervisor sets the goals, objectives, 
and activities for the ACE Network. The ACE director implements these provisions with 
gm'dance from the state supervisor, consults with local programs in determining what 
sessions are conducted in a given year, and directs day-to-day activities. 
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ACE is funded primarily throng 353 fiinds and has been funded with other 
Federal sources such as homeless grants; some teachers who attend ACE training 
activities are sOso compensated thraugji adult high school money. Each of the project 
partnas-DcITech and IRA-has fiscal responsibiUty for its portion of the project and 
each receives a grant from DPI for the areas for which it has fiscal responsibilhy. 
Throng these grants, the two partners provide fisandal support for a variety of project 
components: IRA provide support stafi^ office space, and materials and prints the ACE 
newsletter, DeFTech administers the ACE dhcctor*s salary and provides ofBce and 
classroom space. In FY 1990, $60,232 was provided to DclTech and $30^52 was 
provided to IRA. 

In the future, d^erent partners may be invoWed; DelTcch will no longer be a 
partner, and another organization may take the place of the International Reading 
Association. In addition, the current director, who do« much of the ACE training, is 
leaving her position and will be replaced by a new director. 

TVaining Staff 

The ACE Network has two part-time staff members: the project director (four 
days per week) and her secretary (three days per week). About 60 percent of the project 
director's time is devoted to designing and conducting training and performing related 
administrative functions; she spends her remaining time providing technical support and 
network referrals for teachers; facilitating inservice credit; producing an adult education 
newsletter, "Synergy"; serving on committees and boards that promote ACE; writing 
proposals and managing fiscal a&irs of ACE; and commum'cating with ACE Network 
partners and the state supervisor. 

In addition, the director selects and maintains a pool of trained consultants that 
includes local adult educators and national or university cs^rts. The director conducts 
approximately 85 percent of the training activities, although the consultants are hired on 
occasion to provide training in their areas of expertise. The ACE director also 
collaborates with consultants in plannfeg some tramhig packages and provides ongoing 
apprenticeship-type training. This arrangement reflects the ACE Network goal of 
training adult educators to be trainers and developing the capability to conduct training 
from within. 

The project director has a doctorate in reading education and more than 20 years 
of teaching experience. Consultants have experience teaching adults and arc considered 
to be experts in the topics they present. Prior academic training in their field xs 
preferred. In the past four years, the list of consultants has changed and expanded. 
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Delivf ry of Services 



Viost of the instructor training In Delaware is conducted by ACE at the local and 
county lisvcl A number of factors are considered to maximize attendance and ensure 
successful training events. Fdr example, the ACE director provides training on two ends 
of the state. She sUso has experimented with scheduling to develop ideal training 
(sonditions: most workshops are sdieduled for Saturdays or evenings; particularly 
complex material might be offered in a two-part course; and sessions are general^ three 
hours. Multiple or aQ-day sessions are frequent^ offered in the summer, when teachers 
have more time and can take advantage of subsidized classes at the University of 
Delaware. Examples of training opportunities include: 

Local Inservice Workshops^ On-site workshops general^ are offered at a 
program site or at DefTech; adult educators firom neighboring programs 
also attend. In FY 1990, 29 workshops and presentations drew nearly 500 
instructors; Instructors firom 94 percent of all Delaware adult education 
progmms participated in ACE training. Instructors receive inservice credit 
from DPI for tr^ning they attend 

ACE workshops are open to tutors in the state's four literacy programs, 
including those sponsored by the Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA), 
an affiliate of the Wihmngton Library. Approximately 35 LVA tutors have 
attended ACE training events and 15 instructors have attended LVA 
workshops. 

• Courses . During the summer, ACE and the University of Delaware co- 
sponsor adult education instructor training courses. The ACE director 
takes the initiative for these courses; she designs courses and proposes 
them to the university, selects instructors, and meets with university staff to 
obtain their approval for proposed courses. Seven one-credit graduate 
courses were attended by 89 instructors in FY 1990. Nine courses for 11 
total credits are being offered in FY 1991. 

• Conferences. Although ACE does not sponsor a conference, the Network 
coordinates inservice credit for the DAACE Annual Conference and the 
ACE Director serves on the conference planning conmiittee. During the 
past four years, the ACE Network director has taken major responsibility 
for programmatic aspects of the conference. A total of 109 participants 
received credit for the 1990 conference. 
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rnntent of Tr afnhig Services 



The planning, deliveiy, and content of ACE Gaining activities are grounded in 
ongoing needs assessment based on the stated needs of adult education instructors, 
administrators, the state supervisor, students, and local programs. Initiajy, the state 
supervisor developed a list of potential training tojacsi based on adult education research 
and her experiraice in the field. This list was used to devise a written needs assessment 
that was conducted at the onset of the ACE Networic, and has since been supplemented 
by a needs assessment update gh^en annualty to all adult education stafL 

The Network is dedicated to soliciting input from its participants in order to 
develop appropriate training activities. The ACE director feels that if adults don't 
believe they need to learn something, one cannot force it on theuL The ACE Network 
provides adult educators with the opportunity for voicing needs through several fonnats: 
a session in the DAACE conferenw soficiting ideas for staff development needs; 
bhnontWy meetings with adult education administrators; workshop evaluations; and 
informal communications with a variety of adult educators. 

ACE Network staff also examine effective staff development principles to convey 
the deUvciy methods they consider most appropriate for meeting staff development 
objectives and to enable adult educators to work effectively with adults. For example, a 
workshop session may include an exercise on self-confidence so Uiat teachers can draw 
on their own experiences to understand their students* needs on an emotional and 
cognitive leveL 



Training Ob|cctives 

ACE training is provided in respotise to the needs of adult educators, programs, 
and students. ACE training staff beHcve in making a "consistent, conscious, conscientious 
effort to apply adult education prindpl^" in their training activities. An important 
assumption is that teachers who receive training are aheady performing satisfectority; 
ACE-sponsored activities are offered to help them become even more effective. ACE 
Network training staff also assume that no one curriculum or set of materials will meet 
the needs of all programs or instructors. Each training module is targeted to different 
teacher audiences across and within program areas (e.g., new vs. experienced; ABE, 
GED, or ESL; individual subject areas), and training objectives relate to the needs of the 
audience. To date, ABE workshops are offered more frequentfy than ESL workshops 
because ABE instructors request more workshops. Whereas trainers seek to provide 
useful and high-quality materials that workshop participants can bring back to then- 
classrooms, the fixais of each workshop is on effective teaching strategies. 
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Several guiding principles shape the content and delivery of tuning. These stated 
prindples are: (1) staff development is based on a thorough needs ass^sment; 
(2) institutional poHdes support effective staff development activities; (3) training 
conditions facilitate effiective staff development activities (cg^ time, location, incentives 
to partic^)ate); (4) su£5cient time and opportun^es are provided for participants to 
learn, practice, master and apply the tialaing content; (5) the staff development program 
recognizes individual learner needs and provides escpeiienees to address these needs; and 
(6) evaluation of staff development activities is an integral component and influences 
future plarming. 

TVainlng Topics 

More than a dozen topics were addr«sed in the training sessions held in FY 1990. 
Ej^ples of recent workshops are: Basic Reading for Adults, Project Keep (a project to 
improve student retention). Adults with Learning Disabilities, Reading Comprehension 
Improvement, Integrating Reading and Writing Skills, hitegrating Basic and Life Skills, 
GED Preparation, and Resources for the Adult Educator. ACE has produced a booklet 
summarizing training modules and contiimes to develop at least two new modules each 
year. Summer courses for FY 1991 addressed the following topics: principles of adult 
basic/adult secondary education, workplace literacy programs (three courses), and 
utilizing technology in the adult education classroom. Topics that are chosen each year 
are based on a combination of teacher interests and programmatic needs. 

Instructional Strateries 

The key element of ACE training is modeling sound adult education practices and 
principles. The assumption behind this is that adult educators learn more from modeling 
than simply bchsg told what they should do. Often the first delivery of a workshop 
becomes a pilot for others. The ACE director obtains feedback from participants, 
hnplements changes, and modifies the content and strategies in subsequent workshops, 
just as teachers are expected to do with their classes. In this way, the process becomes 
another example of modeling effective practices. 

ACE Network training activities incorporate a variety of instructional strategies 
that can be adapted to fit the individual interests and goals of adult education instructors. 
ACE Network trainers utilize different grouping strategies and classroom formats, 
including small group exercises, brainstorming, diads, peer support and cooperative 
learning, demonstration, and some lecture. Adult educators are sometimes used to 
present concepts through cooperative learning exercises. Trainers also use overheads, 
videotapes, and the blackboard to illustrate their lessons. Instructors are encouraged to 
interact with their peers to enhance training activities and share ideas. 
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Training Materials 



Most of the materials used in AOE training activities are developed or coUected 
by the trainera. The ACE director has developed a number of packete that include 
excerpts from the research Hterature, real-life mat^ials, worksbeeti» and other classroom 
aids she has devised. Overhead transparencies are used for some events, as are 
videotapes and handoutt from other training and Hteracy programs. These handouts are 
designed to address workshop objectives and are useful resources for participants 
because adult educators are not paid for planning time to develop their own materials. 

ComnensatiOB for Training 

ACE does not compensate teachcis directly for training events. Local programs 
have the responsibility to pay instructors for training with funds that they request from 
DPI for staff development The expectation is that local programs are more likely to 
ljuy into** staff development if th^ pay for it The average amount pafd is $12 per hour; 
however, not all programs pay their teachera. Teachers pay a nominal registration fee 
($15) for summer graduate credit courses offered a^ the University of Delaware; this 
tuition is paid through the Department of PubHc Instruction. 

FoIIow-Ud Activities 

Each ACE training module incorporates follow-up activities such as phone calls or 
training sessions; however, follow-up activities are not uniform across the state. Staff 
development activities are usually scheduled so that a single workshop will be followed by 
one to three additional sessions to review and expand tiie concepts covered, with the 
goals of fine-tuning strategy implementation and supporting teachers as they follow 
through on what they have learned. Eveiy workshop concludes with a written evaluation 
to assess how well the training meets the instructors' needs. In addition, ACE staff and 
consultants are readily accessible for feedback. 

Summary 

jCev Elements of the Program 

Administrators and training staff communicate that some of the factors 
contributing to the success of the ACE Network arc top-quality instruction from the ACE 
director and consultants and the avaflability of interesting and meaningful topics. 
Because of these factors and because ACE policies stress communication among and 
between teachers and trainers, both instructors and trainers feel that training needs are 
perceived and met Staff also consider tiie ACE Network to be particularly effective in 
preparing teachers for changes in curriculum, providing leadership in adtilt education 
technology, and developing strategies for student retention. 

• • 
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Rccommeadatlons for a More Effective Program 

Because Delaware is a smafl state, the ACE director, in tandem with a pool of 
local and national consultants, has been able to fiU most of the state's training needs. 
However, some adult educators would like to see trainers from each county ^cd m 
staff development principles and materials, especially to condurt workshops that are 
repeated several times during a year. Other recommendations include developing 
independent training modules for teachers, videotaping training, buildmg m more time 
(or networkuig with other teachers, provid&ig opportunities for teachers to tram with a 
master teacher, and continuing to provide more background materials on staff 
development principles. 
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ESL TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTE 
CAUFORNU 



Contact: Maiy McMuUin (213)594-0095 



Background 

The ESL Teacher Institiitc established in 1980, is a sldlWjased training program 
for Califtania teachers of English to speakers of oth«r languages. The ESL Teacher 
Institute is operated under the auspices of the Association of California School 
Administrators (ACSA), Foundation for Educational Administration, and funded through 
Section 353 funds administered by the California Department of Education (CDE). 
Margmal support is provided by workshop registration fees ($10 per session), which 
partially ofGset ocpmses for refreshments and the duplication of materials. 

Since 1990, some Institute activities (e.g^ public relations, payment of trainer 
consultants) have been conducted in collaboration with another Section 353-funded staff 
development project, the Outreach and Tedmical Assistance Network (OTAN)- OTAN 
has general responsibility for staff development m California. An OTAN site has been 
identified in each region fior staff development activities for that region. OTAN and the 
ESL Institute provide ESL instructor training to practitioners on a regional basis at these 
sites. The collaboration is proving beneficial to the Institute by allowing them more time 
for product development and certification of trahiers. OTAN has assumed responsibility 
for an the logistics for the training (i.e., registration, publicity, working with host sites, 
analyzing evaluation forms), while the Institute coordinates the trainers and develops the 
materials. 

Organizational Structure 

The ESL Institute is administered by a full-time director, a part-time coordinator 
of certification, a full-time project assistant and a quarter-time computer person skilled in 
desktop publishing- The director and coordinator of certification joined the project in 
the last year, after serving as trainers for the Institute for six and 10 years respectively. 
The previous director had been with the project for 10 years, since its inccption- 

An Advisory Committee provides input to the project Its members-three 
administrators of ESL provider programs, tiie OTAN staff development manager, an 
ESL Institute trainer, and the ESL Institute director and coordinator of certification- 
meet twice a year in tiie fall and the spring and are consulted between meetings. The 
CDE project monitor, the ESL specialist for adult education, and the director of 
contracts at ACSA also attend the meetings. The Advisory Committee provides input 
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into such policies as the nominatiiig process for new trainers and the incorporation of 
new trainers into the training for next year. 

peyiverv of Services 

The ESL Institute provide training through several different delivery modes. 
These inchide regional workshops, contract training with districts or agendes, in-house 
training, and conferences. In 1989-90 the ESL Teacher Institute provided trainhig to 820 
teachers in California. Approximate^ 75 percent (613) of the teachers trained in 
California wei© new instructors ^o had not previously recehred training from the 
Institute. The remaining teachers were experienced ESL teachers. In addition, 99 local 
ESL program coordfaiators participated in a half-day training workshop sponsored by the 
Institute. 

The primary focus of Institute trainhig is for ESL teachers in California. 
However, the Institute has provided a number of out-of-state Institutes. Currently, 
Virginia, Connecticut, Colorado and Oregon have certified trainers and provide training 
to teachers in their own states. 

Selection and Trainine of Trainers 

The ESL Institute workshops are conducted by trainers who arc certified by the 
Institute. Prior to last year, trainers who contracted with the Institute were experienced 
teachers who had been recommended by local programs as specialists in specific content 
areas. However, last year, as the training services expanded to provide additional 
workshops on a regional basis, and since some of the cadre of experienced trainers were 
no longer available, additional trainers were needed. In response to this, a coniplcx 
process for trainer certification was developed under the guidance of the coordinator of 
certification. At present, there are 29 certified trainers and 23 who are in the process of 
being certified. 

To be nominated as a trainer, a candidate must meet the following criteria: 

• Knowledge/experience: academic backgroimd in ESL, a minimum of three 
years of teaching experience in adult ESL, and experience in conducting 
inservice training; 

Skills : use of lesson plans which incorporate all components of 
competent-based ESL and effective use of techniques in which the ESL 
Institute provides training; 

• Personal traits: good communication, leadership, warmth; and 
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. Professional references : two references from a colleague or supervisor, one 
who has observed nominee's teaching and one who has observed nominee's 
tisining* 

After the nominathig process, those who meet the criteria begin an extensive 
certification proces that involves training and review. The four-step process is as 
follows: 



Step One: Completion of a four-scries workshop for Training New Instructors. 

Step Two: Completion of the core training module-competency-based 

education/lesson design module through a workshop or independent study, 
submission of a video to the Institute demonstrating classroom teaching 
using effectivft lesson plan designs; and analysis and feedback by a regional 
facilitator, who is an «q>erienced ESL Institute trainer. 

Step Three: Completion of two ESL technique modules; submission of a lesson plan to 
a ''coment spedalisf in a particular technique; analysis and feedback by the 
"content specialist^ preparation of a classroom video demonstrating 
mastery of the technique; and analysis and feedback by the Institute. All 
trainers must be certified in lesson plan design and two content areas. 

Step Four. Completion of training in facilitation skills. This occurs at the annual 
colloquium for all trainers. 

Institute trainers provide ESL training only in those specific technique modules in 
which they have been certified. 

For all Institute trainers-new and experienced-there is a two-and-a-half-day 
annual colloquium. It provides ongoing training for experienced ESL instructors and 
nucro-training for nominated trainers. The colloquium focuses on training processes; 
facilitation skills; new areas in the field; learning styles; the development, review and 
refinement of training materials; and provides an opportunity to share experience. 



Regional Workshops 

ESL Institute training is presented through sequenced workshops. AH workshops 
consist of at least two sessions. This sequencing enables participants to apply the new 
knowledge in their own classrooms between sessions and to discuss their applications in 
the follow-up sessions. 

The ESL Institute, supported by OTAN, provides regional inservice training 
workshop series hi the ^ and spring for new and escperienced ESL instructors. AH 
training is provided by certified ESL Institute instructors. In 1990-91, a series of seven 
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workshop (28 sessions) was held in the fafl and a series of two (eight sessions) m the 
spring for new imtructors, and a series of seven (14 sessions) was held in the spring for 
experienced ESL instnictoxs. In addition to the woriahops held to collaboration with 
CnVVN, the Institute hdd a series of sii workshops (24 sessions) for expert 
instructors interested to implementing cooperative learning to their dassrooms and a 
series o£ two (four sessions) for experienced teachers totcrested to mentor teacher 
ttaintog. 

Cnntract TiFaip inft District and In-Hopse 

There is also a Kmited amount of traintog at the todividual district or agency level. 
A district can contract with the ESL Institute to provide traintog based upon local district 
needs. The traintog is conducted by a certified ESL Institute tratoer. The district covers 
tiie costs of the honorarium ($250) for the tratoer, per diem costs, travel expenses, and 
duplication of materials. 

The traintog at the district level has been supported to part by subgrants from the 
California Departmem of EduKition. Twenty^ntoe subgrants were provided to districts 
tiiis past year to cover such coste as re^tration and transportation for the instructors. 

Tn-Honsc Training 

Traintog is also provided at the district or agency level through in-housc ESL 
Institute tratoers certified to the particular ESL technique for which the traintog is 
requested. The ESL Institute provides tiie user's guide and the video, free of charge to 
tiie district or agency. The district must conduct at least two traintog sessions and must 
work with a coordtoator to ensure on-site follow up. Th^ type of ta-house ESL Institute 
traintog is often tocorporated toto the agency's own staff development program. Districts 
conducting traintog tiirough to-house ESL Institute-certified tratoers are required to 
provide tiie Institme with a report of the tratotog (eg., compilation of evaluation data). 

Most to-house tratotog by ESL Institute-certified triatoers is conducted for groups 
of teachers; however, to a few tostances traintog is provided on a one-on-one basis 
through what is termed Independent Study. A certified ESL Institute tratoer m a 
particular technique can serve as a contact person for todividual teachers at a school site 
to tijat technique. The contact person guides and monitors tiie instructor tiirough tiie 
Independent Study process, which includes a series of conferences held at key stages of 
the module, an ESL Institute video, demonstration lessons, practice, and evaluation 
conferences. The sequenctog provides an opportum'ty for teachers to gam feedback on 
tiie new techniques. The ABC Adult School and Fullerton Union High School District, 
Alternative Education were two sites to which Independent Study was used m 1989-90. 
The Independent Study approach was also used to Colorado. 
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Conferenceif 



The ESL Institute has, upon request, provided training at statewide conferences. 
In 1989-90, the Institute provided training at Competency Based Edu«ition (CSE), 
CATESOL, and AAAC& In 1990-91 training was provided at CXAE and the Nevada 
diapter of CATESOU 

Ont-of-Stflte TVainhig 

The ESL Institute also has attracted to provide a number of out-of-state 
Institutes. Four states-Virginia, Connecticut, Colorado and Oregon-have adopted the 
ESL Institute training proc^ An ESL Institute-certified trainer provided training for 
trainers who provided training for new teachers in Connecticut and Wginia, while 
Colorado and Oregon each sent one person to be trained for new teachers in Califorma. 



Content of T raining Scniccs 

Needs Assessment 

The original compilation of training materials developed by the ESL Institute 
incorporated language learning activities that appeared most frequently in ESL textbooks 
for adult learners. Revisions were made based on input from an advisory committee, 
from trainers, and from comments collected from evaluation forms after completion of a 
training session. An evaluation of the ESL Institute in 1985 led to a further refinement 
of the training materials. A theoretical component was added to each training module as 
it was determined through observations that teachers were stronger on practical 
application than on theory. In addition, the relationship between the video 
demonstration and the practice components of the training was more closely structured. 

OTAN identifies training needs based on information from regional centers and 
traming sites. Together with the Institute, it determines the specific training modules for 
the new and experienced teachers within a region. 

In addition, each session of an ESL Institute regional workshop provides an 
opportunity for participant feedback. The participants are requested to complete a 
workshop form in which they evaluate the sessions and indicate the areas in which they 
need more training. These evaluation forms enable the Institute to ^ain an overall 
picture of instructors* needs. Trainers* observations during training also provide input 
into identifying the needs of the teachers. 
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Training Obiectiygs 



The objective of the ESL Institute training ils to develop expertise in specific 
techniques of speaking, listening, and reading fbr both new and experienced teachers. 
The goal is also to provide aa understanding of competency-based education and the skill 
of how to develop a competency-based ESL lesson plan. The design of the training 
reflects the research literature on efiSective staff developxnent practices. 

Training Modnles 

The ESL Institute provides two strands of inscrvice training-one for new teachers 
and one for experienced teachers-and has developed several training modules for each 
strand. There are 12 modules for new teachers divided into two major categories- 
Competency-Based Qassroom Management Modules and specific ESL Techniques. 
Each module for new teachers consists of four sequenced half-day sessions, 
approximately three to four weeks apart. 

Competency-Based Qassroom Management Module 

— Components of CBE/ESL and T^sson Planning 
ESL Technique Modules 

— Focused Listening 

— Listening: Total Physical Response 

— Speaking: Early Production 

— Speaking: Dialogue 

— Speaking: Information Gap 
Speaking: Role Play 

— Speaking: Problem Sohdng 

— Reading: Language Experience 

— Reading: life Skills 

— Reading: Narrative 

— Reading: Literacy 

The Technique modules used for training new instructors are also used with 
experienced instructors. However, practice activities which draw on the experience of the 
experienced instructor are included in this training strand. The ESL Technique 
workshops for experienced teachers consists of two half-day sessions, approximately one 
month apart. The other two strands are described below. 
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Cooperative Leaining Strand 



~ Module I: Orating a Cooperative Climate 

— > Module n: Key Components of Cooperative Learnnig 

— Module m: Cooperative Complex Stnicture - Jl^aw 

— Module IV: Developing a Cooperative Learning Ixsson 

• Mentor Training 

Session I: Lesson planning and observation skills . 

— Session II: Analysis of demonstration lesson and feedback 

The Cooperative Learning Strand consists of four half-day sessions while the 
mentor workshops consist of two fiiU-day sessions approximate^ three months apart 
Between sessions, the mentor teachers are expected to present demonstration lessons for 
other instructors and meet with instructors to discuss and analyze demonstration lessons. 

Module Components. Each training module is organized in a similar £ashion. 
Each has a training goal, training objectives, and six key components. 

1. Background information that provides the underlying principles key to the 
specific technique; 

2. Video demonstration; 

3. Analysis of the video using a comprehensive feedback form provided in the 
lesson plan format that identifies the key elements of the lesson; 

4. Practice activities involving the key steps; 

5. Application activities for the classroom; and 

6. Bibliography including instructional materials and professional references. 

The framework of the modules is based on the research literature on effective 
staff development. The modules are designed to enhance the transfer of the learning 
activities to the practitioners classroom. The structure assures consistency in outcomes 
and content 

Training Materials 

The modules have been developed by ESL Institute staff and certified trainers and 
are designed for teaching adult learners at the beginning, intermediate, or advanced level. 
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Training materials arc revised, based on an extensive review and feedback process from 
trainers and instructors, before they are finalized. 

The ESL Institute materials wiD be published by Longman, Inc^ a private 
publisher. The lesson planning module and nine of the ESL technique modulw will be 
commercially available. The decision to seek a commcrdal publisher was prompted by 
the number of requests from educational providers that were not under contract with the 
Institute. Until commercially published, these materials arc not available for mdependent 
use. 

Comoensatin n for Tratelpg 

The ESL Institute charges a $10 registration fee for each traimng session. 
Compensation for training is determined by each Iwal program. Some distrirts 
reimburse the teachers for the registration fees and provide a smaU stipend. In distncts 
where training was conducted on an individual contract basis, the districts have often paid 
for the teachers' time. 

Follow-up Activities 

The training design provides several opportunities for follow-up. First, the 
modules are sequenced-two training sessions for experienced teachers and four sessions 
for new teachers, each approximately three weeks apart. The lapse in time is provided 
because each module is designed with an appUcation activity in which participants are 
asked to plan a lesson, teach it, evaluate it, and report back at the next session. 

Practice during the training focuses on the key elements of the specific module. 
Teachers plan for using the new skills and information in their own classrooms. The 
following workshop session provide a forum for them to discuss what actually does and 
does not work. Structured feedback forms, which contain the key elements of lesson 
planning and the particular ESL technique demonstrated, are provided with each module 
to help teachers wfaluate themselves and observe others. 

To promote foUow-up on a local level, the Institute requires local administrators 
to attend a coordinators workshop if teachers in the local program arc attending a new- 
teachers workshop. The coordinators worishop is held just prior to the new-teachers 
workshops as a way of leveraging support for the teachers m the local programs. The 
Institute does not provide direct foUow-up at the local level. 
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Key Elementg of the Program 

Er^ , Institute administratots and trainers have identified several elements as being 
key to their program's success. They indude the foQowing: 

A training design based on the resean^ literature for elective staff 
development practices; 

• The dedication of the project staff and trainers; 

• The continued training of trainers, especially with emphasis on the 
development of facilitator skills; 

• Module components: ^^deo training materials that have ensured 
standardization and quality control and have provided a realistic context for 
demonstrating specific techniques, feedback forms to evaluate the video, 
and practice and application activities; and 

Careful task analysis of the steps to master the specific technique. 

Recommendations for More Effective Programs 

Several reconmiendations were offered by administrators and training staff to 
make the training more effective. They included the following; 

• Introduce peer coaching; 

• Facilitate more committed follow-up at the local level; 
Provide longer training sessions; 

Expand the theoretical framework underlying each technique to enable 
practitioners to grasp the "big" ideas and enhance implementation of the 
"how to" techniques; and 

• Increase the use of Independent Study modules as a means for follow-up. 
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LITERACY TRAINING NETWORK 
MINNESOTA 



Contact Deb Simmons (612)647-5188 



Sackgronnd 

The Literaqr Training Network (LTN), established in 1979, is a staff development 
and r\7S0T]rce linkage project Its purpose is to assist the Minnesota Department of 
Education (MDE) in training adult basic education staff in implementing effective 
learner-centered adult education practices. The Community and Adult Education 
Section staff of the MDE direct the proje^ and provide funding through Section 353 
funds ($213,798 in 1990-91). Additional funds are provided throu^ the state ($6,490) 
and workshop revenues ($32,500). Network staff report to the state coordinator of adult 
education. 

Organfafltional Stnicture 

The LTN is administered by a full-time project manager, a part-time consulting 
administrator, responsible for on-site administration; and an assistant responsible for 
office management The project is housed at the University of St Thomas, which also 
provides in-kind contributions 0518,600) to the project (i.e., office space, equipment, 
meeting facilities, and salary for the part-time consulting administrator). In addition to 
the training responsibih'ties, the LTN issues a Hteracy newsletter, CONNECTIONS, for 
individuals interested and involved in adult basic education; maintains a resource b'brary, 
and conducts a management seminar for ABE administrators. 

The project has cvoh^ed from a "trainer of trainers" project to a more 
comprehensive model that allows the LTN to address a range of ABE issue areas. 
Initially, the project consisted of approjdmately 40 adult educators (adult education 
teachers, lead teachers, administrators, and members of agencies providing or promoting 
adult literacy services from all areas of the state), who were trained as training 
facilitators. These individuals are recruited through local program managers and through 
CONNECTIONS. They are educators who have participated in Level A training and 
have attended a Summer Intensive Workshop. They are responsible for providing 
inservice education to ABE staff throughout the state. Over the course of the years, 
training facilitators have assumed additional roles and responsibilities as new issues and 
needs were identified. These changes, coupled mth the results of an outside evaluation 
of the project in 1989, led to a restructuring of the LTN. The new framework for the 
project encompasses four major areas of responsibility: 
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Trainers: to address the special training needs of adult education stafE; 

. Promoters: to promote cooperation and coordination among ABE and 
other resour^ and services needed by adult learners; 

t Professionalizers: to recognize and strengthen adult education teachers as 
profe»ionalr, and 

• Programmers: to improve program development and service delivery. 

Each area is composed of a chafrperson, a planner, MDE and LTN sta^ and 
members. Rotation among the chairperson and planner positions is encouraged. The 
members meet during the course of the year, as needed, to accomplish the goals they 
have identified. 

The state is organized into seven training regions, each chaired by a regional 
coordinator who serves as a link between the training facilitators in their region and the 
LTN and the MDE 

Training facilitators sign an annual commitment agreeing to cany out the 
following responsibilities: 

Work with small groups of individual instructors to provide needed staff 
development; 

Plan, design, and execute regional training workshops; 

Participate in the delivery of all levels of State Department-sponsored 
training in staff development activities; 

• Use LTN format and materials to conduct site visits; 

• Work on an ongoing needs assessment process to help identify training 
needs of local ABE staff; 

Attend Network-sponsored training events and participate in activities for 
training the training facilitators; 

• Cooperatively manage the training facilitator group; and 

• Develop his or her unique skills and find ways to share them. 

The LTN provides a participatoxy environment for dedsion making. A Network 
Coordinating Committee consisting of the regional coordinator from each region, the 
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chairperson and planner firom each area of responsibility, the Network manager, and the 
state coordinator provide input into the decision-making processes and daily 
administration of the LTN on a regular basis. 



Delivery of Services 

Training the Trainers 

Training the training fecilitetors is an ongoing process. To qualify as a fedlitator, 
the candidate must have participated in Level A training and have attended a Summer 
Intensive Workshop. FadUtators meet quarterly, for approximately 10 to 13 days, to plan 
their goals in each of the major areas of responsibility, coordinate their activities, practice 
skills to be shared at the local and regional level, determine their training needs, and 
receive training based on the needs identified by the group. The trahiing focuses 
piimarity on how adults learn, classroom management, staff development and training 
design, literacy, and literacy program delivery. Training facilitators must continue to 
develop personal and leadership skills. LTN staff and outside consultants recnuted by 
the training facilitators provide the training. Training facilitators are not compensated 
for their own training, but are provided with lodging and meals and are reimbursed for 
mileage through the Network. 

Training the Instmctors 

The training facilitators are responsible for providing three major training 
activities. One is a three-and-a-half-day training workshop for adult educators in August 
referred to as the Summer Intensive Training. Approximately 300 teachers attend the 
training in a retreat type setting conducive to learning. The content of the training is 
determined by the state coordinator, Network manager, and results of needs assessments 
conducted by the training facilitators m the field. In the past year the Sunamer Intensives 
revolved around the theme of leanier assessment. In addition, there were miniversities 
(concurrent sessions) that addressed a range of adult education issues identified by the 
adult educators and training facilitators. 

The other two major training events are the fall and spring Regional workshops. 
These workshops are planned, organized and conducted by the regional coordinators for 
ABE teachers, administrators, community education directors, volunteers, and 
educational support staff. 

Adult education projects in the state are divided into 56 consortia. Each 
consortium is comprised of several school districts. Representatives of 53 of the 56 
educational consortia have participated in the major- training activities provided by the 
LTN. 
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Local TrriniBg 



In addition to instructor trailing provided through the LTN, training is 
provided w^ilQeai^consortiuni on an as-needed bads. The local training may focus on 
themes introduced during the Summer latensives. The lead twcher in the consortium, 
who may also be an LTN training facilitator, is responsible for the training. The 
consortia conduct orienmtion training for new teachers. This local training is funded 
through the adult basic education program. 



Content of Tfg inlnf Services 

Needs Assessment 

Undcr^g the training activities are needs ass^sments (inducted by the training 
feciHtators on an ongoing basis. The needs assessment is an interactive process between 
the trauiing facilitators and the local ABE teachers. After discussions with local teachers, 
the teachers are asked to complete a checklist of topics on which they need more 
information. These checklists become the basis for determining the specific Gaining 
activities at the Summer Intenswes and the Regional meetings. The LTN project 
manager and state coordmator also make recommendations based on site visits and 
discussions with ABE instructors. The LTN staff discuss these issues and then come to a 
consensus for the training. Trainmg is also provided to implement new state directives. 

In general, the results of the needs assessment for training facilitators indicate a 
continued emphasis on process training. Instructors, however, say they want content, 
particularly hands-on materials to use in the classroom. The program is trying to 
integrate content with such process training as development of communication skills and 
conflict resolution. 

Trfltning Obiccttves 

The primary emphasis of this training program is how to structux ) learning for the 
adult learner. Staff development is concerned with how to work collaboratively with the 
learner to identify the learners needs and provide the appropriate context for learning. 
Through their own training, adult educators Icam how to implement a learner-centered 
model in their own programs. 

Levels of Training 

In order to standardize professional practices and provide structure for the 
ongoing training of the ABE histructor, the LTN and the MDE developed three levels of 
training-Level A, Level B, and Level C Instructon move from Level A to Level C as 
they gain competencies in aduh education. 
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• Level A is an orientation for new instructors. It is designed to give a basic 
overview of ABE in Minnesota, kduding the definition of litmqr, 
characteristics of the adult l^sner, funding soisces, opportuniti^ for staff 
training and development, deHveiy s^ems, individual learning plans and 
contracts, and utilization of communis resources. Level A is a prerequisite 
for registration for the Summer Intensives. 

• Level B is for the more experienced instructor. It focuses on the individual 
ABE profiessional and the appHcatioa of knov^edge, skills, and attitudes as 
they pertain to personal and classroom use. It includes the following areas: 
use and purpose of personal inventories (i.c., Strength Deployment 
Iiventoiy, Myers-Briggs lype Inventoiy, Social Styles Inventory, Firo B), 
adult learning theories, communication skills (interpersonal communication, 
group dynamics, and conflict resolution), and classroom management 
techniques. Completion of Level B is the minimal requirement to be 
considered for a training facilitator position. 

Level C for the experienced instructor provides the opportunity to hone 
individual skills in a variety of personal interest and professional growth 
areas of specialization. It includes the development of skills and knowledge 
in the following areas: essential learning strategies, computer-assisted 
instruction, identification of differem learning styles and appUcation of 
appropriate learning strategies, learner-centered assessment in the 
individual learning plan of each student, sensitivity to cultural diversity, and 
the utilization of Bloom's taxonomy to develop critical thinking skills. 
Areas of special interest may include content (ic, reading, writing, math), 
special needs clients, personal growth, and supervision (i.e., evaluation, data 
management, team buflding). Level C views the instructor as a life-long 
learner who applies learner-centered assessment to his or her own life. 

Training Materials 

No specific set of commercial training materials is used by the pro-am. 
However, since much of the training revolves around process, some materials are 
introduced. Frequently mentioned process training materials include the Myers-Briggs, 
the Strength Development Inventory, and the Social Styles Inventory. Research literature 
is also introduced during the training sessions to provide a context for the training. 

Teacher-developed material are shared during the training. Other instructors can 
then adapt these materials to meet their own needs. 
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ComoMtMitkm for Tkainfaig 



Compensatfon for training varies with the int^diial program. Some programs 
pay for the inservke training and mandate that the teachers participate. For those that 
do not reimburse teachers, training is on a voluntary basis. Inscrvice training is often 
held on Saturdays when participation is voluntary. 

FnHoirwUn ActifWcs 

Follow-up to determine if laming is transferred to the classroom, while not 
systematically implemented, is carried out hi a number of ways. First, instructor trahiing 
is organized into Summer Intensivcs followed by faD and spring Rcgjonals. This 
sequendng «iables training facilitators to follow dirough on them^ introduced during 
the Summer Imensives. Second, training facilitators are lead teachers at the local level. 
Th^ monitor programs locally and provide training if the need arises. Foflow-up is often 
informal and participam-hiitiated. A lo^ instructor may ask the lead teacher for more 
information. Third, LTN staff may visit local programs and condua on-site observations, 
provide support to the histructors, rad determine if the traimng is working. Hnally, local 
consortia may identify problems that instructors are encountering and relate these to the 
Network. This may necessitate additional training at the local level Training facilitators 
can be reimbursed as consultant ^cn they provide training at the local level 



Summary 

Key Elements of the Program 

Administrators and trainers cited several factors associated with the success of 

LTN: 

Coordination of services between the State Department of Education, the 
Literacy Training Network and the training facilitators; 

A common vision for personal growth of training facilitator, instructor, and 
adult learner; 

• Dedication and commitment of training facilitators to the program; 

• Learner-centered training model that is practical and experiential; and 

• Training activities that are based on the needs of the learner. 



RecommeadfltioBS for a More Effe ctive Program 

Trainers and administrators offered several recommendations for making the 
program more effective: 

• Conduct more follow-up and on-site observations at the local level; 

Provide opportmiities for more outside training (Ic^ national conferences) 
to know what is on the cutting edge; 

Compensate training fodlitators for their work; and 

• Recognize ABE instructors professionally as K-12 instructors with 
appropriate benefits and salaries. 



BUREAU OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, EVALUATION, AND TRAINING 

NEW JERSEY 



Contact Janet Buonglomo (609)777-0577 



Backptmnd 

The Bureau of Program Development, Evaluadon, and Training is responsible for 
all statewide and regional training of adult education instru^xs in New Jeis^. Its 
primary objective is to improve knowledge and skills of instnicdona! staff to enhance 
adult education instruction; recurring themes include content-specific methodology, 
approaches to teaching adults, and the importance of critical thinking skiBs. The Bureau 
is housed in the Division of Adult Education (DAE), which is a major division of the 
State Department of Education. Cunently the division is being restructured. 

Both the Department of Education and the Division of Adult Education have 
demonstrated strong support for training efforts. Their staff are sometimes consulted or 
used to conduct training sessions when expertise in a particular area is needed. For 
example, a DAE staff member conducted a series of workshops on Youth Corps. Other 
state agencies have been equally helpful The Commission on Employment and Training 
has provided information to inform the content of training and has assisted the Bureau of 
Program Development, Evahiation, and Training in establishing an interagen^ 
cooperative agreement with the Department of Human Affiairs. Subsequently, the 
Department of Human Affairs has provided several adult education workshops for the 
Bureau. The Bureau of Labor Statistics also has conducted a workshop on occupations 
in the 1990s, attended by teachers and administrators. 



Organizational Structure 

The Bureau of Program Development, Evaluation, and Training is administered 
by a full-time manager through whom all training must be approved; however, only one- 
third of her time is devoted to training. The remaining two-thirds is divided equally 
between program development and evaluation duties. Although each of the five other 
staff members in this Bureau respond to program questions, three have major training 
responsibilities. One program specialist, who spends 60 percent of her time on training, 
generally coordinates the training efforts and distributes assignments to fellow staff 
members and consultants. Two other staff members spend 30 to 40 percent of their time 
on training; one hires consultants and organizes ^e annual directors' institute and the 
other coordinates and conducts English-as-a-second-language (ESL) instructor training. 
In addition to staff; more than SO consultants were used for training last year. All of the 
program staff have been with the Bureau for at least three years; turnover is primarily a 
result of promotions. 
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Bureau staff are also responsible for a variety of other programs and activitiM, 
including: conduc^g Fedcraify mandated monitoring of local programs; administering 
sp^ projects such as Fed»al SUAG/amnesty, En^h literacy, and homeless grants; 
ovezseehig GED Testing produdng a biannual newsletter of updates on training 
developing curricula; and managing pubHc relations for adult education in the state. Of 
these tasks, monitoring local programs consumes tite bulk of non-training time. These 
activities also enable staff members to keep in dose contact iwitfa the programs and 
informed of program training and technical assistance needs. 

The Bureau organoes regional and local :raining events in r^ponse to needs 
expressed by adult education programs. Federal 353 funds cover an direct training costs, 
while Bureau staff salaries are paid partly by state (three staff members and the 
manager) and partly by Federal (two staff members) moniw. The Bureau staff are the 
primary trainers, but consultants and staff from other departments are used often. For 
example, a recent three-day workshop ofiisred by the Bureau was conducted by the 
Academy for the Advancement of Teaching and Management The Academy, which is 
70 per<»nt self-supporting and 30 percent finan^ by the New Jersey Department of 
Education, has conducted two training events for the Bureau to date in 1991. 

Training Staff 

Bureau staff involved in training had backgrounds in adult eduiation instruction, 
as teachers and program coordinators, prior to joining the Bureau. Qualifications of the 
trainers, whether Bureau staff or consultants, depend on the specific workshops, but the 
DAE has established specific criteria for hiring tt^ining consultants. The major 
requirements include expertise in the subject being taught, presentation skflls that 
emphasize an hiteractive style and the experiential model, and availability. Staff also 
make an effort to hire consultants who are not over-exposed on the training circuit 
Consultants are usually selected through recommendations from local program directors 
or regional resource centers, and observations at monitoring visits. In recent years, 
consultants have been hired from local programs rather than from the state. 

Bureau staff take advantage of available training opportunities, including those 
offered by the Bureau through consultants. All staff members attend major in-state 
conferences and at least one representative attends major out-of-state conferences. For 
example, one Bureau trainer spent two weeks at a leadership academy last sunmier and 
another has attended three workshops this year. Trainer education is financed under the 
travel budget; there is no training line-item in the budget 



pcHverv of Services 

The Bur^u uses a number of approaches to provide training to adult education 
instructors. The overall design and content of the training program is built on a 
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foundation of three training ofiterings: the director's institute, &n regional training, and 
orientation for new teachers. Training is conducted at the state office, at central 
locations around fhe state, regionally, and on-site at local programs* During the past 
three or four years, several sosions have lieen added to the core training. The 
annual training complement, which provided training to more than 1,900 teachers in 1990 
(duplicated count) includes: 

• Annual Orientetion. AH new adult education, teachers must attend an 
orientation according to the adult education program code. Most programs 
send their new teachers to the Bureau's orientation rather than conduct an 
extensive in-house training. In the past, this one-day orientation has been 
conducted regionally. In FY 1991, a statewide overnight orientation 
training will ^e an overview of how the project system works and the 
background and philosophies of adult education. Orientation in FY 1992 
win cover curriculum and methodology and expand the background and 
phUosop}^ segments of the training. 

Directors' Round Table. In each of the three regions-North, Central, and 
South-the directors gather once a year to discuss new materials and ideas. 

Subject-Specific Regional Training . Subject-specific workshops are offered 
by DAE and are spread out across the state based on where local programs 
are located. This training is typically held three afternoons and evenings a 
week over a two-week period during a convenient break in late fall. Topics 
are repeated so that teachers can attend a workshop convenient to their 
location and schedules; regional workshops in December 1990 focused on 
employability, writing, math, ESL, and critical thinking. Attendance at 
these sessions can reach 600 or more. 

Sharing Sessions. Teachers are gathered by program category (e.g., GED 
teachers) to share their expertise in one-day sessions. 

• Summer Institute . This three-day annual event contains a number of 
specialized tracks. In 1991, the Institute featured tracks for new ESL 
teachers, experienced ESL teachers, and directors. Each track generally 
draws about 25 to 30 participants. Most of the trainers in the institute are 
consultants. 

• inferences. New Jersey and Pennsylvania conduct a two-day conference 
aimually. New Jersey also offers a two-day directors* institute in the spring. 

On-Site Training . The Bureau periodic^ provide half-day training 
sessions at the request of local programs, on a special topic of their choice. 
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Eveiy fmded adult education program must incorporate staff development in its 
program in order to receive funding; the plan must indude new teadier orientation "to 
assist new teadiers in wo^g effectiveiy with adi^ l^mers and to be more 
knowledgeable about local program philosophy aiul organization" (Chapter 30, Adult 
Education ftogram). Bureau staff regolarty monitor all programs for adherence to this 
and other requirements. The monitoring procedure also gives the Bur^u staff an 
opportunity to find out from program staff what training and techmcal assistance would 
most help their adult instructors. 

Content of Training Services 

Needs Assessment 

The objective of the state Gaining program this year has been to target teachers 
who have no background hi working with adults or who do not have subject knowledge, 
especially in ESL. Th«e objectives were chosen based on rwults of monitoring reports, 
r^ponsM to training surveys distributed at the beginning of the sdiool year, and 
feedback from workshop evaluations. Through monitoring visits to local programs, 
Bureau staff found some problems with teachers' understanding of their subject material 
and students' test results. 

Feedback from amiual training surveys and evaluations from workshops are 
significant factors in determining the content and focus of training services. Bureau staff 
are responsive to these comments and have adjusted training accordingly. For example, 
the state program in recent years has moved away from theory to a more practical 
approach. 

Training Obtectives 

Training for adult basic skills mstructors has reflected an emphasis on critical 
thinking skills, employabOity skills, literacy/low-level readers, and math. The focus in ESL 
has been on working with individuals who are illiterate in their native language, managing 
multi-level classrooms, and integrating the four skill areas (listening, speaking, reading, 
writing). ESL training staff have also concentrated on the use of real language in the 
classroom, cross-cultural awareness, cooperative language learning, and student-centered 
activities. Other general topics include individual learning styles, family literacy, and 
workplace literacy. 

The State Department of Education issues curriculum guides for teachers to use in 
aduh basic skills and ESL classes. These guides provide a list of suggested skills to be 
taught for various levels, with the ESL guide providing extensive detail and additional 
suggestions for ESL insmictional methodologies. 
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Instnictional Strategies 



StaXSi tFaixung staff emphasize and hire consultuits who empha^ze a practice* 
oriented approach. A variety of strategies are utilized, indadifig smaSi group instruction, 
discussion and shared experien^ peer coadiing and cooperati\^ learning, modeling, 
role play, and use of overheads, videos, and slides. Trainers also ask teachers to give a 
plan of action for their classrooms, based on their training experiences. Straight lecturing 
is kept to a minimmn. 

Training Materials 

The types of materials that are used vary depending on the type of training and 
the preferences of the different consultants that are used. For some subjects, such as 
learning disabilities, trainers utilize commercially prepared packages. For other topics, 
trainers rely on current research literature. The ESL curriculum guide also provides a 
list of selected materials. Staff update materials after each workshop and adapt them to 
the needs of each audience. 

Compensation for Trainine 

G)mpensation for training varies with individual programs. More often than not, 
teachers participate in training sessions on their own time. Training conducted by the 
Bureau is free; Academy training is $350 for three days, but the cost is picked up by the 
Bureau. Local programs may compensate some teachers for travel reimbursement. 

FoIIow-Ud Activities * 

While it is difficult to determine the extent to which training experiences are 
transferred to classrooms, state staff rely on observations from monitoring local 
programs, survey responses from teachers, workshop evaluations, and regular feedback 
through phone calls and letters from the field. Routine follow-up is not built into the 
training program. Local program coordinators are also required to report on teachers 
annually; their comments are incorporated into the monitoring reports. 

Teacher responses from workshop evaluations have led to significant changes in 
the content and logistics of training sessions. In addition to moving training to a more 
practice-oriented approach, coordinators have changed times, location, consultants (they 
rely !ess on state staff and more on consuhants from local programs), and the length of 
training sessions; and training includes more sharing sessions so that teachers can observe 
their peers' strategies and approaches. 
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Summary 



Key ElemeHts of the Promm 

Training staff believe that the success of their program is based on thek 
immediate responsivenMS to the needs of teachers and thdr wiUingness to adapt their 
training accordingly. Their effectiveness is also enhanced because the field trusts them 
and because their dual role as monitor and trainer helps to provide a unified program for 
the entire state. Because training is centrall»d, participants and trainers are geared 
toward the same goals and the state training staff provide a framework for working 
toward those goals. 

State staff measure the succ«s of their training efforts with the same tools that 
are used to conduct needs assessment: monitoring visits, workshop evaluations by 
participaats, and regular concspondence from the field. Success is also measured by 
indicators such as increases in studem reading levels, movement from one program level 
to the next, and rates of passbg the GED T^ts. 

Recommendations for a More Effective Program 

State staff indicated that ongoing follow-up in the classroom is a goal for the 
future. The Bureau also wants to separate monitoring from tcchiucal assistance 
functions. Future plans also include setting up a mentoring system for newly trained 
teachers. 
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SYSTEM FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION SUPPORT (SABES) 

MASSACHUSETTS 



Contact Salty Waldion (617)482-9485 



Backptwmd 

In its 1989-93 state plan for adult basic education, the Massachusetts Department 
of Education outlined a System tbr Adult Basic Education Support (SABES), a three- 
year statewide developmental project whose purpose is to ''strengthen and expand the 
opacity of adult education programs throughout the state." Task forces composed of 
adult education teachers, counselors, and administrators, and sta^ from the state Bureau 
of Adult Education conceptualized SABES as a structure that would be grounded in the 
needs of the field and would look systematical^ at staff development and program 
development. Included in the SABES structure are four supportive functions: staff 
development, program development, a clearing-house, and a research and design 
component 

The Tureau of Adult Education, a Central Resource Center at World Education, 
and 25fic lal support centers located at community colleges combined their creative 
and nnancial resources to conceptualize and implement SABES. World Education's 
invohrement as a Centra Resource Center was based on its experience in providing 
training, evaluation, materials, and technical assistance to international, national, and 
local literacy programs. World Education was previously invoh^ed in developing a 
volunteer training program through the Commonwealth Literacy Campaign of 
Massachusetts (CLC), whose training component served as one model for SABES 
training. 

SABES is the state's primary 353 grantee, with World Education and the five 
community colleges serving as the fisc^ agents for these funds. Approximately $327,000, 
or about half of the funds from 353 money, were used for staff development in FY 1991. 
Each institution has a separate contract with the State Department of Education, with 
approximately $75,000 going to each regional center-$43,000 for staff development. An 
additional $350,000 goes to Worid Educatiori, with $110,000 supporting staff invoWed in 
staff development activities. Funding is also used for mini-grants for innovative teacher 
and counselor projects and for workshops, study circles, mentoring, peer observation, and 
other forms of staff development. 

The Bureau of Adult Education is closely invoked in SABES activities. The 
state's 353 coordinator serves as the fonnal liaison for staff development and attends 
weekly regional meetings. The state office guides the re-funding process and formulated 
much of the SABES structure in a three-year RFP, based on input from the practitioner 
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task forcw described above. The state director of adult education was also heavily 
involved in drafting the RFP and has had substantial input into establishing priorities 
under SABES. 

OrganiaiHonal Strnctpre 

As the Central Resource Center for SABK, World Education employs 
development, training, and administrative staff and provide technical assistance to the 
state's five regional support centers. Each center employs a full-time coordtaator and 
hires consultants to conduct training. 

The SABES Advisoxy Group consists of 14 members, including local progmm 
directors and sta£^ about half of whom were members of the original task forces 
established to conceptualfee SABES. The group meets three times per year to discuss 
staff development and program development needs and to assist in overall policy and 
direction for SABES. In the place of a formal governing board, a steering committee 
also contributes to poHcy and direction for SABES. The conmiittee meets every other 
month and consists of the state 353 coordinator, regional center directors, and top staff 
from World Education. 

Training Staff 

SABES staff from World Education include the director (95 percent of her time is 
funded by SABES, with 20 percent related to staff development), program development 
coordinator (40 percent paid through SABES), a staff development coordinator (80 
percent through SABES), a program specialist/trainer (75 percent through SABES), a 
clearinghouse coordinator (half-time), a h*braiy director and hTjrarian (part-time), a 
consultant (half-time) who coordinates a statewide newsletter and other publications, and 
a hotline coordinator (part-time). The SABES staff strucmre was conceived initially as 
having few full-time staff and a pool of consultants. No technical assistance staff were 
built into the system, although at least one trainer serves that function on an as-needed 
basis. Dozens of consultants and local practitioners are used statewide to provide 
training, in addition to World Education and regional center staff. 

Staff involved in training had backgrounds in adult education instruction, as 
teachers, program directors, and technical assistance providers, prior to joining SABES. 
Most staff had master's degrees in education-related fields. Qualifications of the trainers 
are based on criteria and controls processes established by each regional center and by 
World Education. 
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Delivery of So 



The staff development composent of SABES encompass^ a variety of activities, 
which are designed primarily for instructors but include activities for comiseloxs, 
administrators, and support staE The deliveiy structure was set up based on the belief 
that single workshops do not have a lasting impact on teadters; rather, acti^dties that 
build on one another have more long-range effect on practice, espedaSy when mentoring 
and peer coaching are used. The stiuiy-plan'>practice-share-tfvaluate model also motivates 
teachers to try out what th^ have learned. £\BES staff believe that the stiucture builds 
their visibility and credibility with teachers and meets the immediate needs of teachers. 
SABES regional coordinators work with practitioners in their regions to develop a menu 
of activities, averaging 40 to 50 training offerings in each re^on annually. IVpically, 10 
to 15 practitioners attend each session, with larger numbers attending conferences and 
popular sessions. Staff development activities offered through SABES include the 
following: 

Staff development facilitator training. SABES is pilot testing training in 14 
local programs, orienting staff development facilitators to their facilitator 
role. The training looks at the planning process and developing action 
plans, regional networking, professional learning, and brainstorming on staff 
development issues. 

• Orientation for new staff . A 15-hour course delivered regionally and set up 
by regional coordinators. The orientation, which is available to ABE, ESL, 
and GED teachers, counselors, and support service staff; was field tested 
and revised with practitioner input The course is delivered over a scries of 
weeks to give participants an opportunity to try new methods in their 
classrooms and discuss them a^erwards as a group. 

• Workshops. Held on-site or regionally covering a topic of interest to a 
local program or regioa Some workshops are also held statewide. 

• Mini-courses . Provide an in-depth investigation on a given topic, usually 
through a scries of four to eight workshops. 

Snjdy circles . A group of instructors who gather informally, over time, to 
investigate a topic of interest and create their own learning experiences. 
The group decides where and how often to meet. 

Teacher-researcher projects. An organized schedule of activities that a 
teacher undertakes on his or her own to investigate a topic of interest 
Teachers may choose to read research literature, talk to «q)erts, conduct 
individual research hi the classroom, share findings with other practitioners, 
or design a workshop on the topic being researched. 
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Mini-frants . The state also awards mim-grants (under SSCX)) to support 
research by local programs and individuals, production of dassroom 
materials, and publication of learner-generated materials. 

Additional stoff development opportunities include peer observation and 
mentoring, networking among practitioners, brown bag sessions, and attendance at 
regional, state, and national conferences. 

Contenit of TVainlng Services 

Needs Aascssment 

Staff development needs are driven by local program goals and are assessed at the 
regional and statewide levels. Iirftial a^essment of needs was conducted throi^ open 
meetings in which regional coordinators inteiviewcd administiators and teachers. 
Ongoing needs assessmem for each region is determined through a "sttuctured but 
informal" process. Because of the diversity among regions, a variety of needs assessment 
mechanisms are utilized, including program visits, bi-annual open meetings, phrae calls 
and individual meetings with program adnrinistrators and teachers, review of ABE 
instructional proposals, review of peer evaluations, and feedback from workshops. 
Regional coordinators have differing opinions on establishment of formal needs 
assessment procedures. 

Training Objectives 

Task force meetings conducted at tiie inception of SABES generated 
recommendations for the direction of the training component in SABES. Framers of the 
SABES structure had to grapple with three major issu« facing adult education 
instructors in Massachusetts: tiie diversity of programs, program participants, and 
experience of teachers; resource constraints of a mostiy part-time staff; and a desire to 
draw upon tite existing expertise of practitioners. The task force determined that staff 
development would need to offer comprehensive mechanisms and strategies to plan for 
staff development, and should enable adult educators to share expertise, develop 
activities together, and impart skills and knowledge needed for individual practitioners. 
Based on the task force reports, SABES staff agreed that the SABES staff developmem 
structure would contain two basic elements: an orientation for new staff and a broader 
staff developmem process for experienced staff The orientation was chosen to give new 
staff a shared foundation in the knowledge, skills, and approaches needed to teach adults, 
as well as provide a framework for adult learning and education so that teachere will 
know why they choose techniques and when to use thent The staff development process 
was based on the principle tiiat training offerings would include a study-plan-practice- 
share approach. 
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SABES staff initially focused on the orientation component for new staff and are 
now developing the staff development process. They are cunent^ training leaders or 
"staff development fadliiators** at 14 pilot sites to work with thev local programs and 
encourage them to strengthen the delivery and content of their training. Each facilitator 
win serve as a liaison between staff in his or her program, other programs, and the 
SABES regional coordinator; lead the planning process for staff development in his or 
her program; and document staff development activities. 

As SABES ends its second year, training staff are modii^g the study*plan- 
practice approach and de-emphasizing the cott curriculum to i&dude mote peer 
observation, mentoring, and training across functions (eg., a)unseling, management). 
SABES staff are also providing more technic asshtance to individual programs, 
integrating program development and staff development, and developing a Regional 
Materials Resource CoDection for practitioners. 

Staff development content under SABES is based on the primary program goal of 
meeting the individual's needs while strengthening the overall system. Content is also 
based on a Ieamer<K»ntered, partidpatoiy approach to teaching and training. 

Training Tonics 

The new teacher orientation, which provides training to ABE, ESL, and GED 
teachers, counselors, and support staff, follows the content outlined in detail in the 
orientation curriculum guide. Facilitators are given flexibility in how to schedule the 
sessions for a particular group or region, but generally, the sessions follow in the same 
order. The orientation begins with an introduction and explanation of the context and 
goals of the training so that new teachers see the tjpics and sessions as part of an 
integrated whole. Other topics that are covered during the first day include; What is 
Literacy?; Materials; The liamer in the Conmmnity and Social Network; Investigative 
Activities; and The Big Picture; Adult Education in Massachusetts and Beyond. The 
second day*s activities include: The Learner within the Community: Problem Posing 
Activities; Techniques and Metiiods; and Lesson Planning. The third day finishes witii 
five sessions: The Learner within the Community: Learner-Centered Qassrooms; 
Connecting to Resource Network and Support Systems; How Adults Learn as 
Individuals; Assessment; and Experience of Being an Adult Educator. Realities and 
Ideals. Teachers are also asked to complete a daily evaluation of the traimng. 

A variety of similar topics are addressed in other SABES inservice activities 
provided through the regional support centers. Some of the topics covered in 1990-91 
include; Process Writing, Metiiods and Materials for Basic ESL, Alternative Assessment, 
Teachers as Researchers, Counseling Skills for Teachers, Cultural Awareness, Family 
Literacy, What We Think We Know About Dealing with Adult Learners, Curriculum 
Development, Teaching the Dyslexic Student, Learning Disabilities, Whole Language, 
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TPR and Drama in the ESL Qassroom, Acting Out: A Visual Way of Writtag, and 
Student Reading from the New Word. 

« 

Inrtrngtlimal Strategics 

Training is led by World Education training staff and regional consultants, wi^ 
small group fedlitation firequ^itly provided by regional coordinators. Mudi activity is 
geared around teacher questions, allowing them to learn from shared experiences. In the 
new teacher orientation, participants engage in a variety of handsHjn activities that model 
partidpatoxy approaches to be used in ABE and ESL dassrooms. These activities enable 
teachers to get to know one another, collaborate in problem sowing, and establish a basis 
for future networking. Some of these instructional strategies inchide peer teaching, 
brainstorming, discussion, problem solving and problem posing, and role play. 

TVaining Materials 

The majority of resources used in staff development activiti« are adapted from 
materials that an faidividual teacher or consultant has developed, used, and found to work 
very well in the ABE or ESL classroom. Consultents draw on some adult education 
textbooks but do not use them in their raining sessions. Teachers have indicated that 
they like teacher-generated materials and other hands-on, experiential, real-life materials. 
In the orientation workshojB, materials were newly generated by SABES staff, but 
teachers have been invoked in field testing them. Extensive orientation curriculum 
guides were developed for orientation and staff development facilitators and are 
continuing to be revised and improved by trainers and practitioners. 

Conipensatioa for Training 

Compensation for training varies with individual programs. State funds are made 
avaflable to local programs so that they may provide release time for staff to attend 
training sessions conducted by their regional support center. New state requirements for 
teachers in FY 1991 provide additional incentive for teachers to participate in training 
activities. All adult education staff are required to receive a minimum number of hours 
of staff development annually-up to 50 hours, depending on the number of hours an 
individual works. 

FqHow.Ud Activities 

Formal foUow-up activities are not yet established across all regions. This is due 
partly to the fact that release time is limited for staff and bsi^use of high turnover in 
Boston and other urban areas. The new teacher orientation guilds in a follow-up 
component by scheduling tocher "reunions," where a group of trained teachers convene 
again to share their experiences within a few weeks after receiving training. SABES staff 
are considering integration of these remrion sessions into additional inservice activities. 
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Dctennining the application of staff development principles into the classroom has 
been di£ScuIt SABES staff conducted a field test of program accountability standards 
(based on attendance records, achievement of interim benchmarks, and the extent to 
which students met stated goals), but suspended this activity after nine months because of 
limited r^ources. SABBS staff also plan to provide follow-up through peer observation. 

Summary 

Key Elementa of the Program 

Training staff believe that the success of their program is based on the following 
program elements and guiding principles: 

• SABES is a process, not a product, and provides a variety of ^ys for adult 
education staff to pursue training; 

Staff development minors what teachers should be doing with then* 
students (e.g^ learner-centered approach); 

A regionally based deUvezy structure allows for flexibility and adaptability 
to each region and develops local capacity; 

* 

SABES offers a comprehensive approach that motivates local programs to 
develop learning plans and think about the staff development process in a 
structured way; 

• Staff development opportunities serve to validate what teachers are doing 
in the classroom; 

Staff development is in direct response to what teachers request; and 

The staff development facilitator model works well in a state that has 
inservice training requirements and reimburses teachers who attend 
training. 

Recommendations for a More Effective Program 

SABES administrators and trainers cited several steps that could be taken to 
improve staff development through SABES: 

• Seek additional money to fund expanded SABES projects, practitioner- 
gener^^^d activities and work by regional coordinators; 
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^ovide separate staff developmest activito for ABE and ESL teachers; 
and 

Strengthen training options other than workshops, eg, technical assistance, 
on-site observation, and mentoring. 
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REGIONAL AND LOCAL PROVTOERS 
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DADE COUNTY ADULT ASSESSMENT SYSTEM FOR ESOL 

(DCAASE) 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 



Contact: Edwina HofEman (305) 995-2290 



Background 

Tbe Dade County Adult Assessment System for ESOL (DCAASE) includes an 
Advisory Council within the Dade County Public Schools' Office of Vocational, Adult, 
Career and Community Education (OVACCE) in Miami, Florida. The DCAASE 
Council, created in 1986 in response to a recommendation by the State Department of 
Education that the Dade County Adult ESOL program be standard^d across all sites, is 
the primaiy decision-making body for ESOL training in the county, lu purpose is to 
obtain consensus on direction for adult ESOL programs through a team-buflding process. 
One of the Council's primary objectives is to move away from a grammar-oriented, 
textbook approach to ESOL and towards a competency-based ESOL curriculum designed 
to meet the specific needs of Dade County's immigrant population. Direction toward this 
objective was provided initially by trainers of the Comprehensive Adult Student 
Assessment System (CASAS, a curriculum management sy?*em) who trained DCAASE 
Council members in competenq^-bascd education. The concept of competency-based 
education was further reinforced through training from Bill Bliss, author of the ESL 
textbook series. Expressways. To further meet its goal of implementing the curriculum, 
the DCAASE Councfl established an internal teacher-training system. 

DCAASE is supported by Federal 321 funds ($43,197 in 1991), which cover the 
salaries of an education specialist and a secretary. Local tax-levied dollars ($78,300 in 
1991) support the training activities and the salary of the education specialirt responsible 
for traiiting. In-kind contributions are provided by OVACCE administrators for 
supervision and coordination activities, and by Council members for meetings and 
monitoring training at school sites. To facilitate teacher attendance at training sessions, 
the county provides a speakers bureau to local programs. These speakers cover classes 
for teachers attending inservice training. 
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Organizational Structure 

The DCAASE Council activities are coordinated by two full=time education 
specialists. One education specialist, who has been with DCAASE since its inception, is 
responsible for coordinating Council activiti^; providing a 30-minute Spanish language 
television show, Informacion Escolar," ahned at raising the level of educational 
awareness amon<? Kispanics; answering varied telephone calls from members of the 
Hispanic communit3r, providing input into the ESOL guide for teachers; and 
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{fisseminatisg iflfoimation about DCAASE and edu^tional opportunities for Hispanics 
through OVACXS. The other spedalist. hired in January 1991, is responsible for 
developing the curriculum guide, prepar^ training matcdals, and providing training for 
adult education ESOL teachers. 

Membershqi on the DCAASE Osundl indudes tochers, B50L coordinators, and 
other sehooM>ased administrators from the county's 25 adult education centers providing 
ESOL programs; and officials represrathig 0VACX:E. The Council, which currently has 
49 representatives, meets once per month. Councfl membm are trained in the^ 
competency-based curriculum as a group and are expected to pass on this training to 
other teachers. Several subcommittee operate within DCAASE. The Technical 
Assistance Subcommittee, for emn^le, was formed to help ESOL teachers and program 
managers at adult education centers when problems arise, and to work on specific issues 
such as test development A center adminisoator, in conjunction with the DCAASE 
Coimdl member at the center, can request that a subcommittee member visit the center 
and provide individualized traming and assistan<» to the ESOL teacher needing help. In 
addition, several ad hoc committees have been fonned. 

The decisions of the Council are approved by the executive director of the 
Division of Adult/Community Education, who reports to the assistant superintendent of 
bVACCE. 



Delivery of Services 

Inservice training for Dade County ESOL teachers is provided through two major 
vehicles. The primary method is to conduct training on an as-ncedcd basis for the 
Coimty's 25 adult education centers. Local centers may request training on one or a 
combination of topics, for a specified amount of time (usually one or two hours), 
depending on the center's ability to compensate teachers or provide substitute teachers 
for those attending a session. Teachers are given a needs assessment form to prioritize 
the kmds of topics they would like to see covered. DCAASE training staff use these 
needs assessments to prepare a workshop around the subjects given the highest priority 
by teachers. Six of these workshops have been held at various adult education centers so 
for this year, with attendance ranging from 10 to 58 teachers per workshop. This 
schedule is comparable to the DCAASE trainer's training load as a consultant in 1990; 
the training schedule is expected to be heavier this fall. 

The second activity is a 10-hour training series through the state-funded Teacher 
Education Center (TEC). Training through TEC was initial^ targeted to K-12 teachers 
in response to a court case mandating that the state's public schools target more of their 
efforu to the needs of limited English proficient indhdduals. Trainhig for adult education 
teachers is conducted by university staS, outside consultants, or the DCAASE trainer (on 
her own time) at Florida International University on three consecutive Saturdays. The 
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first series for adult ESOL teachers was conducted in March; seven teachers were 
trained. The second series, current^ underway, is training 17 teachers. 

At present, these two delivery modes serve to meet the needs of individual centers 
and help teachers fulfill requirements for their recertification. AH teachers hired through 
the Dade County Public Schools must be recertified to teach every five years. To be 
recertified, teachers must aecme 120 "Master Plan points througli inservice training or 
six college credits in a given subject area. Teachers can accrue TEC credits through 
ins^ce workshops held on-site, provided that aU the DCAASE objectives are met at 
some point 



Content of Training Services 

Needs Asscsamcnt 

DCAASE training staff identified several barriers to training ESOL teachers: a 
lack of r^urces for training at the local level, difficulties in scheduling for the county's 
mostly part-time teachers, and the fact that the state does not require teachers o have 
ESOL expertise or certification. To address these deficiencies, the monthly DCAASE 
CouncO meetinp generated ideas about the training needs of local programs and 
teachers. The Coimcil also recently developed a simple needs assessment form that 
teachers complete when their center requests an inservice workshop. Needs for future 
inservice workshops are also identified in one-page Facilitator Reports that trainers 
provide to program coordinators at the end of each training session. These reports 
indi(^te what was accomplished with teachers in a given session and what training needs 
should be addressed in the next tx^ining activity. 

Training Objectives 

The primary objectives of DCAASE training arc to identify successful strategies 
for teaching ESOL and to make teiachers a^^e of the principles of competency-based 
ESOL instruction delineated in the recently developed Basic Adult Language Skills and 
Activities (BALSA) curriculum guide for adult ESOL teachers. The guide, which was 
compiled with extensive input from the DCAASE Council, illustrates the county's move 
toward a life-skills orientation that looks at language holistically in terms of the 
humanistic, communicative, and functional needs of limited English proficient adults. 

DCAASE training looks at ways of understanding and utilizing Freirean principles 
of classroom management, using the model of teacher as facilitator and the learner 
(student) as an empowered, self-directed contributor to the leaniing process. Other 
elements that are covered include: second language acquisition, the role of the affective, 
performance expectations of adults (especially pronunciation), "Total Physical Response, 
multisensoxy approaches in ESOL, cooperative learning, the language experience 
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approach, journal writing semantic mapping, cross-cultar^ comparison, and holistic 
evaluation techniques. Training also addresses issues related to immigrant rights and 
south Florid issues. 

InstroctioBal Strategies 

In a ^ical on-site wo^op, Fteirean and other theoretical principles are 
introduced bridljr in a lecture format and are inteiwoven through the trainer's modeling 
of ESOL teaching tedmiques. F^ean prindples are covered more extensively in TEC 
training, as are rationales behind language acquisition (a day of lecture foflowed by a day 
of demonstration). The trainer also breaiss teachers into smaD groups to simulate 
classroom activities that demonstrate Freirean prindples sudi as cooperative learning, 
learner decision-making, and the facilitator role of the teacher. The trainer models 
appropriate ESOL techniques throughout a session. As a culminating activity of the 10- 
hour TEC tiainhig, teachers break into groups and must demonstrate that they can 
develop and deliver a multisensory lesson based on DCAASE objectives. 

Training Materials 

Trainers rely primarily on handouts derived from rcalia (e.g., menu, bus schedule, 
grocery biU) and self-developed materials, as well as excerpts from research literature and 
some commerdal texts. The BALSA curriculum guide and Statement of Philosophy, 
both developed by the DCAASE Council, serve as resources for teachers who are 
incorporating a competency-based curriculum into their classes. Non-commcrdal 
materials arc emphasized because DCAASE feels that teachers should try to develop 
their own resources using the BALSA curriculum as a guide, ESOL teachers also have 
access to two videos produced exdusively for use in Dade County that demonstrate the 
competency-based approaches used in Expressways and l^eal-Life English. These texts 
are used widefy in Dade County classrooms. 

Compensarion for Training 

Teachers arc usually given compensatory time for attending inscrvice training, but 
this depends on the polides and resources of each local aduh education program. 
Teachers arc not compensated for attending Saturday sessions through TEC In the 
absence of monetaiy incentives, teachers recede Master Plan points toward 

recertification-onc point for each hour of inscrvice training. 

Follow»Up Activities 

While no formal or systematic foIIow-up activities are currentfy in place, several 
informal channels allow for some measure of follow-up. Teachers receive feedback when 
they submit lesson plans at TEC training the DCAASE coordhiator and trainer are 
easily acc«sible by phone, and at least one DCAASE Council representative is available 
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at each school site for consultation or for requests for technical assistance if teachers are 
having any difficulties. 



Key Eementa of the Promm 

Several elements were identified by the DCAASE administrators and teachers as 
being key to their program's success. These elements include: 

• Accessibility to a training specialist through DCAASE; 

• A imified curriculius that guides training and serves as a resource for 
teachers in implementing a competency-based curriculum in their 
classrooms; 

• The leadership of the DCAASE Council, which includes representation for 
teachen and each local program; 

Accountability mechanisms, e.g., sign-in sheets, workshop evaluations, 
facilitator reports; 

• Hands-on, practical nature of training (strategies that teachers can apply 
directly in the classroom); and 

• Scheduling of training activities at times that are convenient to teachers. 

Recommendations for a More Effective Program 

OVACCE administrators and local program coordinators offered several 
suggestions for improving the training program. One local pro^m coordinator 
recommended that DCAASE develop a materials package indicating specific materials 
teachers can use for a given topic rather than relying on textbooks. This would be usciul 
for part-time teachers or substitutes in programs with high absenteeism. 

The DCAASE trainer indicated that she plans to implement a systematic follow- 
up process that involves peer coaching and follow-up by assistant principals at each 
center. These administrators would ideally use a checklist, classroom observation, or an 
interview several months after training to see how teachers have incorporated the 
traininQ; in their classes. In the future, some accountability measures may be 
implemented when students are tested on competencies identified in the BALSA 
curriculum guide. 
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PROJECT READ 
SAN FRANCISCO PUBUC UBRARY 

Contact: Ana Under (415)621-7323 



Backgronnd 
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Project Read is a locally-based program operated under the auspices of the San 
Frandsco PubUc Library to recruit an*! tiain individual volunteer tutors to assist adult 
learners in the San Francis<», California area to improve their Uteracy skills. The 
program has been in edstence for more than ei^t years. In the first year it was funded 
through the Friends of the Library with a Federal grant. For the next five years it was 
funded throu^ the California Literacy Campaign, a state-supported program 
administered through the California library system to establish adult literacy volunteer 
tutorial programs throu^ pubKc fibraries. Mes that five-year fonding period-viewed as 
-seed mon^ by the state-ended, the program was «pected to become institutionalized 
with local sources of support, but had some problems initially because of a budget crisis 
in the Oty and County of San Francisco. Projc*-. Read cunently has an annual budget of 
approjdo::*re1y $187,000, which does not include fimding for Faiiiily Literacy efforts. 
About 50 percent comcf f^om the Qiy and County of San Francisco (under the hT5rary 
budget), 20 pertcnt &om toundadons and corporatiofls, 20 percent from Federal sources, 
and 10 perccnJ from individual donations. 

?rojet^ Read a part ot the San Frandsco Public Library, and has become 
formally established as a dapartment of the city's Hbrary i^fstem It has no formal ties to 
other public agencies (e.g., the State Department of Education or the State Library 
System). It does, howevei, maintain informal links to other h*brary-based adult literacy 
programs in the San Frandsco Bay Area and it stays in contact with the State Ubrary 
System through participation in periodic literacy training support workshops conducted by 
that system. The project also has informal tics with the local community college system 
(San Frandsco Community College District), in that several of the project's key tutor 
trainers (employed as consultants by Project Read) also teach for the district, and the 
district also provides training space at times to the project. Project Read has been m 
existence longer than many similar b*brary-based volunteer adult Uteracy tutorial programs 
in the local area, and as such is often viewed as a resource by the programs. Project 
Read is particularly well-known for the quality and substance of its tutor Uaining 
program. 

Oryanizational Structure 

Project Read is administered by a full-time project director, a fuD-time volunteer 
manager, and a full-time administtative assistant These three positions are viewed by 
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the project director as the "essential" elements of the organization's admrmstrative 
structare. In addition, the paid staff includes a fuD-time support services coordinator and 
a part-time page. The project's tutor trainers are employed on a contractual basis as 
consultants, and the volunteen donate their services. 

The project director has overall responsibility for project operations. She reports 
to the chief of the San Francisco Main Library, where Project Read is housed. She has 
been in the position for less than two years. She possess^ an MSW and has nstensive 
background in the development, management, and coordination of community-based 
social service programs. She views herself and the volunteer manager as having primary 
expertise in volunteer management, program development, program administration, and 
fundraising, and she relies on the tutor trainers for expertise in the content area of adult 
literacy. She has participated in tutor training sessions as a facilitator in the area of 
cross-cultural communication. 

The volunteer manager has responsibility for scheduling volunteer tutor trainings, 
matching volunteers with tutees, and staying in contact with them as they perform their 
tutorial functions. She has been in the position for about one year. She has prior 
experience as a volunteer coordinator for a wildlife shelter. 

Tutor Trainers 

Training for volunteer tutors is provided through consultants who are hired by 
Project Read. Currently the project director relies primarily on three trainers. All three 
arc extensively experienced in areas of staff development, adult literacy, reading, and 
aduh learning theory. Some have been invoWed in Project Read from its mception. In 
addition to their tutorial training work for Project Read, most arc themselves aduh 
literacy instructor/practitioners, and all have done graduate work in adult education or 
reading. The tutor trainers were also, for the most part, responsible for developing the 
original training materials-to include video and print-based materials-that continue to 
serve as the core of the Project Read voluiiteer tutor training. 



DeHvery of Tutor Training Services 

Project Read delivers tutor training services through two primary means: 
(1) preservice training and (2) follow-up support. 

Presenice Training 

Project Read provides at least six preservice training sessions per year with a 
ipflymtim of 55 participants in each. The structure of preservice training involves an 
initial one-and-a-half-hour orientation session (conducted by the project director and 
volunteer manager), followed by a series of four training sessions of two and a half hours 
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^ch (conducted by tutor trainers), spaced one week apart, for a total of 10 hours. One 
trainer conducts all four training scions in a given scries. Training is conducted in a 
large meeting room at the San Francisco Main library, or sometimes in the auditorium 
space borrowed Uom the San Francisco Ccmmunity Coflege District The volunteer 
manager is also present at the training sessions to provide administrative information and 
make announcements. 

Fn1lCTr.UD Activities 

Following the completion of the four prcscrvice training scions, the volunteer 
manager matches up individual tutors with tutecs. Once tutorial work is under way, the 
project ofEfers foflow-up activities once per month that are available to all tutors. These 
follow-up activities can include: (1) continuing education workshops on different 
educational topics based upon needs assessment; (2) support groups for tutors; or 
(3) social events for tutors. The tutor trainers also provide their phone numbers to 
tutors at the end of the training workshops to call for assistant. In addition, the 
volunteer manager receives the assistance of volunteer "tutor contacte'* to phone all tutors 
once per month to monitor tutorial activities. Project Read also distributes a quarterly 
newsletter for tutors and provides a small library of teaching materials for tutors* use. 



Content of Training Services 

Needs Assessment 

According to the project director, the staff and tutor training consultants have 
developed agreement on the content of traming. She notes that there is an ongoing 
process in place that can address new training needs as they arise, citing the examples of 
the recent inclusion of cross-cultural communication and confidence-building into the 
tutorial training. While the project does not conduct a needs assessment of volunteer 
tutors prior to training, evaluation activities are conducted after the completion of 
training. From the trainers* perspective, given the relative longevity and success of the 
Project Read training program, the content of the training curriculum appears to be 
relativeiy set and stable, having been established a number of years previously. 

Training Objectiv e's 

The project director identified the foUowing as the project's main training 
objectives for tutors: 

• To provide tutors with useful information and techra'ques to be able to 
teach effective^, 
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To enable mass to gain a sense of who the students are, and to be able to 
relate to th«3 students on a peer level; 

• To enable tutors to gain a sense of confidence-a feeling that they can "do 
this"; and 

• To provide the tutors with access to resources to support their tutorial 
work. 

The project has a clearly-established syllabus of training content for the four 
preservice tutor training workshop sessions that serves as the basis for tutor trainers to 
work from. Interviews with two tutor trainers suggest some flexibility in the individual 
approaches to content that may be employed. 

One tutor trainer identified the following major content areas as being key in her 
conduct of the tutor training sessions: 

Rrst Session 

Introduction to reading 

Word recognition: phonics, sight words, syllabification, structural analysis 

Phonics assessment 
Second Session 

Comprehension questioning/modeling techniques 

Comprehension testing 
Thii'd Session 

Finding materials, simplifying them, readability formula, language 

experience 
Process writing, spelling, vocabulary 
Fourth Session 

Learning styles, nonstandard English, ESL 

Lesson planning, putting it together in the framework of thematic based 
readings 

Another tutor trainer characterized the content of her four-session training 
workshop series as follows: 

Reading process (simulating beginning reading) 
Problems that learners might have 
Differen' ie/ming styles (case studies) 
Charactehsdcs of aduh learners 
Evaluating reading 
Strate^es for remediation 
Language-based approaches 
Process of writing (pre-writing through editing) 
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Listening/speaking 
Benchmarks for speaking 
Cl(^/comprehension strategies 
Strategies for eipositoiy text 
Demonstratfoa lesson 
Planning the first three weeks. 

Instroctional Strateriea 

The Prefect Read training scssicjns utilize a variety of instructional strate^es 
including; whole-group lecture, pair/small group work, case studies, video, use of foreign 
languages to sanulate iUiteracy, sequenced worktops, and reading assignments between 
training sessions. 

Training Materials 

The tutor trainers interviewed report that they develop many of their own training 
materials. One of the trainers developed a four-part video Teaching Adults to Read," 
that is generally used in the training sessions. A text entitled "Basic Literacy" (published 
by the Center for Literacy) is also provided to participants as a background reading 
source, and is used by trainers during the training sessions or for between-scssion reading 
assignments. 

Compensation for Trainina 

No compensation is provided to volunteer tutors for their participation in training. 
They must pay a $20 fee to cover the cost of preservice training. 

Summary 

Key Elemcntg of the Program 

As a result of interviews and observation, the following elements emerge as having 
made significant contributions to the success of this project: 

rhallepfTin g training content . Considerable effort over a number of years 
appears to have produced a training curriculum that has considerable 
substance in areas of literacy teaching and reading theory. 

• Strong trainers. A consistent and competent cadre of trainers-some who 
have been ixwolved with the project from its inception-has contributed a 
great deal to the quality of the training, and has precluded the need for 
considering a training of trainers approach in this program. 
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• Se quenced training model A sequenced series of four intensive training 
sessions appears to be a strong element of the skills development of the 
tutors. 

Videos. The use of videos provides the opportunity to bring tutor trainees 
doser to the natwe of the adult learners they win soon 

Strong follow-up model The muld£Eiceted folioiw-up design-particularly 
critical in a vtslimteer prog7Em««ppears well-constructed and well- 
implemented. 

Recommendations for a Mors lEffective Program 

Several reconmiendations were offered by administrators and trainers to make the 
current program more e^ctive. These include the foQowing: 

Mandated follow-; s p for tutors. Current follow-up activid^ arc voluntary 
on the part of the tutors. Some staff suggested that mandating some form 
of tutor participation in follow-up activities would be desirable, although 
they also noted potential difficulties in enforcing such a mandate. 

Conduct presenn'ce training for smaller goups . Current preservicc training 
sessions can ge: as large as 50 or 55 participants. It was suggested that 
groups of half this size would be desirable. 

Lengthen preservice trainin g. It was noted aiid observed that there is not 
currently enough time hi the ^ting training session configuration to cover 
all the training materials that trainers are expected to cover. It was also 
noted, however, that requiring additional training time of tutors might not 
be possible, and that training sessions, which had previously been longer, 
had been reduced for this reason. 

Consider providing more focus on ESL learners . It was suggested that 
training and program t'ocus should be expanded to mclude non-native 
speakers of English. Currently, the program makes a conscious effort to 
serve native speakers of English, and to training tutors according^, 

• Provide training free of charge . It was suggested that it would be desirable 
to secure funds to a^'oid charging volunteers for the tutorial training. 

• Provide teaching supplies for tutors to use. 
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NEW YORK crry 

Contacts: Leslee Oppenheim, Qty Univeisity of New York (212) 794-5437 
Jane Mackmep, York College (718)262-2162 



Back 



The Gty Univeisity of New York (CUNY) provides adult literacy services and 
trains more than 240 ABE, ESL, and GED teachers at 14 campuses across New York 
City. It is one of about half a dozen large organizations profviding training to New York 
Gtv's adult educators. Other framing providers include the Community Development 



and related staff development activities since 1984. 

CUNY receive fimds from a variety of sources, including the New York City 
Adult Uteracy Initiative, state funds, and Federal fiindhig through the Adult Education 
Act Funding is provided to each campus through a competitive grant award. 

Organizational Structure 

Staff development is administered through the Office of Academic Affairs, 
Di\4sion of Adult and Continuing Education. The central office, located in Manhattan, 
has a strong supervisory role, but the campuses have substantial autonomy and flcxibiKty. 
Each rampus has a program manager with overall administrative, instructional, and 
supervisory responsibility. The director of curriculum and instruction, in the Office of 
Academic Affairs, oversees CUNY's adult education program and the efforts of the staff 
development coordinators who work with ABE and ESL teachers at the different 
campuses. 

Training Staff 

Training is provided by two staff development coordinators and a pool of teachers 
with whom staff developers sometimes team teach. The ABE and ESL coordinators at 
the central office both have master's degrees and are specialists in reading and ESL. 
Training staff at individual campuses have bachelor's or master's degrees, with varying 
amounts of experience in training. 
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Delivciy of Services 



The ABE and ESL staff developers provide on-site training and technical 
assistance to each of the CUNY caucuses. ABE and ESL teachers also have access to a 
variety of formal and hiSoissal staS dsvdopment activiti^ These activities are 
sponsored by the central o£Stce at CUNY, tndxvidual campuses, and other local colleges 
and organizations such as the iiieracy A^tance Center, ConununiQr Development 
Agency, and Teacher's College. While these training activities arc directed primarily to 
ABE and ESL instroctorSs volunteers are also encouraged to attend campus-based events. 
In FY 1991, aduh educators had access to approximately 60 staff development activities, 
under the following categories: 

• Ongoing demonstration classes. These are six-hour-pcr-week classes led by 
the central staff development coordinators-one site for ABE teachers and 
one ESL site per year- The purpose is to give teachers extended, in-depth 
opportunities for observing and interacting with a staff development 
specialist; 

On-site technical assistance by staff development coordinators (e.g., 
preservice training for new teachers, teacher observations, small group 
workshops, assistance with textbook selection, team teaching, and on-site 
demonstration classes); 

• Graduate courses involving theory, practice, and counseling issues in adult 
education; 

Curriculum development projects (e.g., CUNY Prep Component of the City 
Volunteer Corps program) relating to themes such as health, career 
devclcpment, and ethm'c diversity; 

Campus-based staff development and sharing opportunities (e.g., Super 
Saturday, an Jianual gathering in which teachers share teaching experiences; 
in-house staff meetings; new-tcachcr orientations; and teacher-as- 
investigator projects); 

Formal and informal classroom observations by program managers and 
central office staff; 

• CUNY-sponsored conferences on special topics; 

Monthly staff meetings with all 14 program managers and their key staff; 

• Distinguished speakers series; and 
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• Qty-wide, state, and national conferences (e^^ the annual ABE 
Consortiiim Conference, which attracts more than 600 participants; 
TESOL; and International Reading Association). 

The ABE sta*r developer is takhig a leave of absence in the 1991-92 sdiool year. 
The ESL developer k plannteg a modification of her activities to include multi-session 
seminan for interested teacAen acro« campus programs as wefl as on-site team teadiing, 
the fedlitation of teachcis visiting one another's dassrooms, brown bag discussion 
s^ons, discussions of readings, and teacher-led inv^gation projects. 

These varied staff development offerings reflect the importance CUNY and 
campus administrators pla«» on devdoping the professionalism of teachers and meeting 
the needs of an ever-changing, predominant^ part-time teaching staff: Staff development 
activities also help teachers fulfiB annual minimum requirements for receiving training. 
The New York State Department of Eduration requires that all adult education teachers 
receive at least 10 hours of training annually if they are part-time and experienced 
tcachera; 15 hours if part-time and inexperienced; 20 houis if fuU-thne and experienced; 
and 30 hours if fufl-time and inexperienced. State adult education staff have proposed 
more stringent requirements, including an adult educatiOT-specific certificate, an increase 
in the required minimum of staff development hours, and completion of coUcge 
cbursework. 



Cnntent of Training Services 

Needs Assessment 

Needs assessments are not formalized or ^-rittcn, largely because the needs of the 
field are considered to be constently evolving and the nature of staff dev jiopment "too 
organic" to pigeonhole on paper, especially with the high turnover of mostly part-time 
teachers (more than 90 percent of adult education teachers are part-time}. Needs are 
addressed based on close, conscious observation of what teachers do and "what needs to 
be done." Teachers, program managers, and central office staff can determine needs 
through the variety of opportunities in which staff development can occur: classroom 
observations, staff meetings, team teaching, and demonstration classes. 

Training Obiectives 

The philosophy that drives staff development under CUNY is that it is not a 
separate event or component; it is integral to the teaching process and is incorporated 
into everything teachers do. Teachers are thus in the continual process of ocamining, 
changing, adjusting, and reflecting upon their teaching. With this focus, staff realize that 
staff development takes time to develop and cvoWe, and requires much collaboration 
between teachers and administrators. Training staff and teachers believe that no one 
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strategy vmtks for eveiyoae and they support the right of other practitioners to have 
differing points of view. 

The instnictional philosophy of CUNY-leamer-centered, collaborative, and built 
on the needs and experiences of the students-is reflected in the program's approach to 
staff development A wide variety of staff development activities is available to teachers 
who may choose firom among those that best complonem their own learning styles and 
needs. AU staff training votkdbs^ and meetings are conducted as models of effective 
adult education practice. The goal is to foster a model of leamer-centeredness in which 
the teachers in the classroom and the staff developers in the training session take a less 
dominant role and transfer some of the respon^bOity for learning to the learners." 

Central office staff and campus administrators also have specific ideas about the 
kinds of things they expect teachers to learn and do to improve. Teachers are expected 
to understand reading, writing, and language, that individuals learn by doing these in 
large quantities, and that technical proficiency comes from looking at what they have 
produced. Teachers also should have an extended opportum'ty to watch others teach and 
(for ABE teachers especially) should be grounded in a way of teaching reading that 
makes sense to them. The focus for ESL teachers is to enable limited English proficient 
adults to gain control of language fluency and accuracy. 

Training Tonics 

CUNY training activities cover a variety of topics of concern to ABE and ESL 
teachers. ESL workshop topics include: teaching multi-level ESL classes, assessment 
and evaluation in multi-level classes, whole class and group activities, pair work, literacy 
development, and language acquisition. Other topics for both ABE and ESL teachers 
include classroom management (e.g., attendance, Hssigning homework, and balancing 
activities), working with students individually, developing real-life materials, and 
assessment The ABE coordinator has also focused on helping teachers find appropriate 
reading materials for their students, especial^ begiiming readers. A goal of CUNY staff 
is to develop a system of portfolio assessment for teachers as a way for teachers, training 
staff, and program administrators to view and critique their work. The portfolio might 
include an audio/videotape of a teacher's work in the classroom, an annotated 
bibliography, and a themed unit put together by the teacher. 

Instructional Strategies 

Staff development instructional strategies vary and are based on techniques found 
to be successful by training staff and other teachers. Training staff work with teachers 
mdhdduall^, team teach with another teacher, work with small groups, observe teachers 
in the classroom, and lead short lectures on adult education theory. These strate^es are 
designed to meet teachers' expressed needs and move them away from the model of a 
"teacher dominated classroom" and toward a learner-centered one. Teachers are 
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encouraged to obscive the classrooms of their peers and to seek feedback from trammg 
staff who observe them. During on-site visits, the staff developer also suppUes teachers 
with samples of materials that are useful for students reading at different levels. 

Twining Materials 

Staff developers emphasize ushig teadier-made materials, realia, and student 
votings, an ofwWch are intended to reflect the cultural dh«i8i^ and mdividu^^^ 
and interests of students. CUNY staff also have taken the lead in dcvdoping videc» and 
manuals that serve as rwounxs for the many part-time teadieis who have limited tmie to 
prepare lessons or attend training workshops. The centtal office provides each campus 
withone complete set of these materials. Some CUNY initiatives that were completed in 
coflaboration with other Uteracy providers tiiroughout New York City include the 
following: 

Teacher to Teacher," published and distributed by New Readers Press 
(initially funded with univeraty and dty funds), is a 12-part videotape 
training program based on teaching cjqwrienccs of teachers in actual 
da^room settings from across the literacy-providing agencies in the dty. 
Techniques in the series were chosen for their gencralizability for new and 
experienced teachers across content areas and class settings. Among the 
topiis covered in the series arc developing literacy, enhancing oral and 
aural faciUty, techniques in teaching reading, developing self-directed 
learners, and creating an environment for writing. 

"ESL live," funded by State Le^Iization Impact Assistance Grant (SUAG) 
money, is a video series used for anmesty instruction. The videos utilize a 
react^teract model, including hands-on practice and modeling. After 
viewing, instructors engage in pair mentormg with otiier teachers and are 
brought back together in a subsequent session to discuss implementation in 
their dassrooms. The project was initiated by CUNY and soUdtcd input 
from teachers throughout the dty. 

"Language Competendes Guide," a collaborative project of CUNY and the 
New York City Board of Education, is designed for teachers of beginning 
adult ESL students. The project includes a step-by-step teaching manual 
and three videotapes, spanning content from the alphabet to 16 basic 
survival competendes. The videos demonstrate teaching processes and the 
environment of a beginning adult ESL class and reflect CUNY*s emphasis 
on a student-centered classroom and self-directed learning. 

"Adult Basic Educations A Teacher's Guide," developed by the ABE 
coordinator and project director, is a general resource guide for ABE 
teachers that pro^ddes an overview of approaches, materials, and issues in 
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ABE. Topics that are covered include reading, writing, and math, planning, 
classroom management, and assessment 



Compensatio n for TirainiDE 

Teachers are paid about half of their hourly teaching wage to attend staff 
development activities. Due to budget constraints at some campuses, this compensation 
may not be available for some events. 

Follow-Up Actiyititg 

Follow-up is typicaSy conducted informally through sharing and discussion, due in 
part to the high turnover of teachers. Coordinators say that teacher self-reporting is not 
sufficient in itself and that some program managers do not lave time to take a critical 
look at the effects of training on their teachers. However, in at least one campus where 
the ESL coordinator is workmg with teachers for a five-week period, the campus 
program coordinator is trying to or^nize a foUow-up session with teachers to see how 
they are utilizing principles taught in the workshop series. Other strategies for gauging 
the effects of training include: informal observation by program administrators (e.g., the 
program coordinator observes a class for an hour and meets with the teacher later to 
provide feedback); peer observation; and formal observation (e.g., program coordinator 
looks at the content and techniques of a particular teacher, the teacher's lessons and 
objectives, and pre- and post-tests; relates observations to the teacher). 

This year, CUNY training staff modified the demonstration class model, allowing 
more follow-up with iv*-i:chers in the classroom. The staff developer spends four to six 
weeks at a given camp js, serving as an on-site resource, with other teachers available to 
help with lesson planning. The developer leads team caching with one teacher, who is 
expected in turn to provide weekly mirJ-sessions to the teachers at his or her campus. 
The ESL coordinator this year gave weekly group presentations to teachers and focused 
more on working with site managers, while the ABE coordinator preferred to work with 
teachers individually on-site or through team teaching. 



Summary 

Key Elements of the Program 

Training staff believe that the success of their program is based on st /eral factors: 
• Teachers can choose &om a broad range of staff development activities; 



Administrators and their staff consider staff development to be a high 
priority; 
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CUNY staff emphasize practice and talldng about practice; 



• Sharing s^ons are arranged in a structured wcq^ 

• Staff work with teachers on-site rather than expecting them to meet at a 
central lo^tion. This is more convenient for part-time teachers and 
demonstrates that teachers are considered to be important; 

Staff developers frequently mail articles and suggested materials directfy to 
teachers. Teachers have found this to be helpful and relevant to practice; 

• Teachers have the opportunity to practice in a setting where they can be 
observed by their peers; and 

• The staff development process is flexible and responsive to the changing 
needs of teachers. 

Rccommcndatiops for a More Effective Program 

CUNY administrators and trainers offered several suggestions for improving the 
staff development process, with some noting that conditions will not change until the 
teaching of adults is considered to be a profession. Their suggestions include; 

Provide more follow-up after trahung sessions. Program managers should 
be doing this with their teachers but they are saddled with many 
administrative responsibilities; 

All teachers at a given campus should meet monthly. Due to their 
schedules, teaching status (eg., ESL vs. ABE, day and evening classes, part- 
time and full-time), and high turnover, they have limited opportunities to 
get to know other teachers in their program; 

With sufficient resources, staff development should be in-housc and each 
campus should have a staff developer, and 

• Organize more group projects where teachers write about teaching, 
duplicate classroom projects, or conduct an in-depth study of their teaching 
environment. 
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APPENDIX A 



Site Visit Study Metiiodology 

Site visits were conducted to nine teacher training programs identified as providing 
successful training services. Five primaiy research questions guided the collection and 
analysis of data from the site visits: 

1. How are training programs administered and operationalized? 

2. How are training activities developed? 

3. How arc teachers and volunteer instructors involved in the training 
process? 

4. What is the content of the training? 

5. What elements of the program make the training effective? 

Empirical data to document or verify that a program has provided effective 
training services are not available. In the absence of such empirical data, an alternative 
approach for selecting sites was developed. The first step was to review the research 
literature about successful K-12 staff development programs and identify components 
associated v/ith successful training programs. These included: (1) systematic assessment 
of staff devslopment needs; (2) involvement of teachers and volunteer instructors in 
planning ani decisionmaking; (.^) availability of up-to-date information in providing 
training; and (4) follow-up of training activities. The next step was to identify adult 
education training programs with these components. Specifically, we screened programs 
for various types of needs assessments, the use of innovative instructional practices that 
were learner-centered, the use of educational theory and current research as a context 
for learning, and systematic follow-up of training. 

Site Identification 

Pelavin Associates staff used three sources of information to identify' the nine 
teacher training programs for the site visits. First, we reviewed data collected for the 
ABE and ESL Instructor Training Profiles Report . This report contained descriptive 
information on specific training programs within each State and several sites were 
identified based on the data contained in this report. 

Second, we asked the members of the study's Working Group (WG) and other 
practitioners, staff development ccperts, and researchers, as well as State adult education 
directors and directors of Section 353 programs, to nominate programs that they believe 
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are effective. These individuals possess substantial acperience with and knowledge of 
issues related to ABE/ESL insttuctor training as well as programs across the country that 
have been successful in providing such training. Members of the WG arc Sharon Crater, 
Jucfy Crocker, Hanna Fmgeret, Wayne Havcison, Edward Jones, Bnice Joyce, Patty 
Keeton, Marc Potish, and Elaine Shelton. 

Information requested from each nominated program included: project director, 
type of training services provided, target training population, training materials used, 
methods to determine training needs, program foUow-up, and reasons why the program is 
successful 

Site Selection 

Forty-eight training programs were nominated as potential sites. Information from 
the nomination forms was compared with the K-12 staff development literature about 
elements associated with successful programs. In addition, the nomination forms were 
reviewed to determine the types of training materials used, including whether the 
program had developed its own materials, and if not, identifying the content of training 
materials that are used. 

After the nominations were narrowed to approximately 30 training institutions, we 
contacted program directors by telephone to obtain additional background information 
including: descriptions of training services offered, copies of needs assessments and 
evaluations of services, size of the program (number of participants and number of 
training staff), the length of time the program has been in operation, and a schedule of 
training activities for Spring 1991. 

Data on these programs were provided to the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education (OVAE) and to WG members for their comments. Nine sites were then 
selected after consulting with OVAE and the WG. Site selection was dependent on the 
availability of training in April, May, and June, when the field visits were scheduled. 

The nine programs that were selected represented a variation along the following 
dimensions: 

State and locally focused services; 

Training for new and experienced teachers and volunteer instructors; 
ABE and ESL training programs; and 
Teacher and volunteer training programs. 

Site Visit Components 

Each site visit had three primary components— interviews, observations, and focus 
groups. Interviews were conducted with the program director and other administrators 
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responsible for program implementatioii or training. The interviews provided us with an 
overview of the program inclndii^ information on program fundmg and administration, 
the delhreiy and content of services, and program challenges and key elements. In 
addition, at least two trainers who provided the staff development activities wee 
interviewed. These interviews provided a more in*depth perspective on the specific 
elements of the training. 

Brief observations of training sessions were conducted at each site to provide a 
snapshot of how the training was organized and delivered, and to see how training 
materials were incorporated within the session. The specific session was chosen based on 
the availability of training at the site. 

Finally, focus groups were conducted with teachers or volunteer insmictors who 
participated in the training at each site. A focus group is a market research technique 
that involves a two-hour discussion led by a moderator and is recorded in detail by an 
individual who observes the group. This methodology enables researchers to understand 
what the issu^ really are by allowing the moderator to probe for underlying attitudes, 
feelmgs, and reactions. The purpose of these focus groups was to identi^ the specific 
training needs of teachers and volunteer instructors, determine how their training needs 
were met, and identify key elements of their training program that make it successful 
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APPENDIX B 



Stu&y of ABE/ESL Instructor Traizdns Approaches 
Key Phase I Activities 



Key r^eareh activities conducted during the first of the "Study of ABE/ESL 
Instructor Training Approaches" inchide the fbllowing: (1) the development of state 
profiles discussing trai^g activiti^ in each state, (2) a reixsrt on the content and 
delivery of training, and (3) two meetings of the working Group of experts for the "Study 
of ABE/ESL Instructor Training Approaches." Information from these activities have 
been incorporated in this report on elements of successful staff development 

State Profiles 

Profiles of each state's major training activities for ABE and ESL teachers and 
ABE volimteer instructors were prepared based on information from:* 

• Office of Vocational and Adult Education files describing training activities 
funded through Section 353 of the Adult Education Act; 

• State reporte and descriptions requested from state directors of adult 
education and state staff responsible for Section 353 funded activities; and 

• Reports and descriptions of training activities requested from directors of 
local training programs. 

Report on the Content and Delivery of Training 

This report summarizes the available information abo?Jt the delivery and content 
of ABE and ESL teacher and volunteer instructor trainmg.^ Sources of information for 
this report were: 

• Profiles of state and local training activities; and 

• A comprehensive review of the research literature, including research on K- 
12 staff development, as identified through periodical indices, ERIC 
documents, and Department of Education reports, doctoral dissertations, 
and selected Master's theses. 
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^ See Kutner. M.. et aL. State Profiles Report. Washington, D.C.,: Pelavin 
Associates, Inc^ 1991. 

^ See Tibbetts, et aL The Delweiv an d Coment of Trafttinc for AduH Education 
Teachers and Volunteer Instructors. Washington, D.C.,: Pelavin Associates, Inc., 1991. 
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Wnrldng GrouP 

Working Group members for the "Stucfy of ABE/ESL Instructor Training 
Approaches" are: Sharon Crater, Judy Crocker, Hanna Arlene Rngerct, Wayne 
I^erson, Ed Jones, Bruce Joyce, Patty Kecton, Marc Potish, and Elaine Shelton. The 
Working Group gathered twice during the first year of the study to discuss the research 
approach, information gathered, and conchisions; once in November 1991 and once in 
June 1991. 
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